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_Book Farming Pays. 


W. M. WOODBRIDGE, MONTANA. 





How often do we hear book farming re- 
ferred to in farming communities in a con- 
temptuous sense when speaking of some en- 
terprising farmer who is not merely content 
to farm as his grandfather or great grand- 
father did, and whose horizon is not out- 
lined by his own line fences, but wishes to 
be fully informed on what his enterprising 
brother farmers are doing. He has not 
the time and possibly not the means at his 
disposal to visit the different points of in- 
terest so his next best means of obtaining 
the desired information is through mediums 
of books and newspapers. It is not to be 
wondered that his slower going neighbors 
who can find nothing in such books or 
papers to interest them, should laugh at 
the man who did. 

This is a wonderful age and it requires 
the closest study for one to be well inform- 
ed on any calling. Farming is no less a 
profession than any other. At the present 
high price of land and labor, with the keen 
competition from foreign countries with 
their cheap labor and unpaved methods, how 
could the farmer hope to compete with 
them if he did not familiarize himself with 
their methods. Here in Montana, with ir- 
rigation, farming is reduced still more to 
a science. It requires skill and good judg- 
ment to know the best method and time 
to plant, irrigate and harvest our different 
crops. It would be foolish for one to say 
that our present methods could not be im- 
proved upon. Taking our own valley where 
irrigation is in its infancy, were it possible 
to keep out strangers and all books or 
papers bearing upon the subject, would we 
become masters of the water or would the 
water become our masters. Is it better that 
learn all we can from Colorado and 


we 
other states where irrigation has been 
practiced for nearly a lifetime than _ to 


stumble along for years without this knowl- 
edge, learning years hence by accident or 
etherwise what we might as well know 
now. Some wonderful changes are rapidly 
taking place in all branches of agriculture. 
How are we going to learn these things 
except by the aid of the press. This man- 
ner of seeking information is what is usual- 
ly designated book farming. Y admit that 
were one to undertake to follow every the- 
ory that is advanced by different agricul- 
tural works he would be a fit subject for 
the lunatic asylum, but the farmer who 
keeps informed by reading books and 
papers generally has a mind of his own and 
selects that which suits, and rejects that 
which does not. 

The farmer who has no use for agricul- 
tural works is usually the one who pur- 
chases a new plow in the spring and lets it 
remain in the last furrow planted until the 
next spring, or as soon as he has cultivated 
his wheat in, draws the cultivator up to 
one corner of his field and lets it remain 
there until needed or until the man with the 
selfbinder runs into it. Or he tries to grow 
pork and fatten it in the fall or winter when 
the thermometer is hugging the zero mark. 
and then says that hogs don’t pay. 
[ have noticed, however, that when his 
neighbor who has read of a description of 
a home-made attachment on his land lev- 
eler that some enterprising farmer has sug- 
gested, through’ an agricultural paper and 
adopted with possibly some improvement, 
the man who does not believe in book farm- 
ing is not slow to"appropriate the idea. He 
may not have read of the description him- 
self, or if he had would not have paid any 
attention to it, lest he be charged with 
beok farming. On a bitter cold day he will 
probably have his children or wife, or pos- 
sibly a man hired at $1.50 per day, to hold 
his sacks while he fills them with wheat, 
instead of investing $1 in farm contrivances 
or any first class agricultural publication, 
which will give him an idea how to easily 
and cheaply make a sack holder that will 
hold sacks better than any person. 

Generally speaking the American farmer 


FARM 


ALL ABOUT THE 


is an easy prey to almost every kind of 
sharper, merely because he doesn’t believe 
in agricultural literature, and I believe it’s 
the duty of every farmer who does recognize 
the importance of the agricultural press to 
see that those whoare opposed toagricultural 
rapers, get an occasional copy of some 
prominent first-class paper. There is no 
other way of reaching them and this is a 
duty that we owe to ourselves and 
our neighbors. Our neighbors’ probably 
never: took a first-class paper for any time 
and never has learned to realize its value, 








and there is no doubt but his ideas 
could be gradually changed. 
Marketing Dairy Products. 
M. HALVERSON, MINNESOTA. 
After five years’ experience I find that 
this is a most important problem. If the 


yield from the creamery is poor, especially 
in quality, the manager should investigate 
and if the fault lies with the butter maker, 
he should secure another one, as good men 
can be secured if reasonable salaries are 
paid. If the fault is with the patrons, it 
will be more difficult to remedy, but firm- 
ness at the weigh can will usually bring 
about the desired change. Packages should 
be neat and clean and put up in accordance 
with the demands of the market. The 
safest package for our Minnesota cream- 
eries is the 56-lb ash tub. The bulk of the 
goods goes to New York. By combining 
and shipping in carloads a saving of 10c 
per cwt can be effected. If you have a good 


commission house do not leave it. Inves- 
tigate new firms carefully, even before 


shipping a trial lot. I do not like the idea 
of having one man to handle the butter on 
a salary. I would divide shipments sev- 
eral times and make careful comparisons 
of returns, considering not only the price, 
but the weight. It would be well for cream- 
eries to send their secretary or manager to 
study the market to which they ship. Be- 
ware of tempting offers from outside houses 
or wholesale grocers and never ship to them 
without investigating references carefully. 


Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





Better eat your hard crusts in youth 
when teeth are good. 

To put air and water into salable form 
is a neat bit of science. 

A cold April will fill the barn, especially 
if the farmer gets hot with exercise. 

What you will do next year, is a poor off- 
set for laziness now. 

More men get drowned in a wine glass 
than in the Atlantic. 

Nobody will seem quite a fool when his 
best points are known. ‘Why tap a pine 
tree and expect sugar sap? 

The man who expects a calf from ten- 
quart stock to grow into a twenty-quart 
cow is kin to the fellow who chopped a hole 
im the ice to find hot water. 

Red paint applied to the nose is costly. 
Who paints his nose can seldom keep his 
buildings painted, too. 

Poorly-paid help is likely to take its own 
pay out of the farm. Only a man who val- 
ues his position will try to fill it well. 





Listing in Cow Peas—tTrials at the ex- 
periment station this year again show the 
easy possibility of getting a good crop of 
ccw peas by listing them in after wheat has 
been cut. With a favorable summer a large 
crop of hay can be taken off ground 
thus sown in time to prepare the ground 
for wheat sowing in September. Moderate 
success is being had with cow peas and 
Kaffir corn listed after oat harvest. 





The Consumption of Hay—How is it, 
you ask, if the use of the horse is dying out 
that the consumption of hay shows a slight 
increase, or at least holds its own. My an- 
swer is, the low cost of hay compared with 
previous years. When hay was $25 per ton, 
the millionaire as well as the poor dray- 
man went into his stable and almost count- 
ed the spears of hay fed out and allowed no 
waste whatever. With hay at the price it 





a 





has been the past year, eastern consumerg 
have given their horses and cattle all they 
could eat. Truckmen have told me that 
when hay is high they have cut their feeq 
nearly one-half, feeding in its place more 
oats and corn. I see nothing in the future 
that need discourage the farmers of Amer- 
ica.—[Cyrus H. Bates, Boston, before Nat’] 
Hay Ass'n. 





A Vacation Wagon—In the fall comes a 
lull in the rush of farm work, and then the 
farmer’s family should take at least a few 


OSS 
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ates a 
days’ outing. The expense need not be 
arge, at all. A family party was seen this 
year, coming back from a vacation trip in 


an extemporized ‘‘camp,”’ such as is shown 
herewith. Two horses were hitched to the 
dinary farm hayrack that had been given 
extemporized roof as shown. The ‘1 
at the rear end can be removed and in case 


or- 
an 


unds”’ 


of rain, curtains can be hung about the 
sides. The rack can be curtained off at 
night to make two sleeping rooms, while in 
the day the members of the party will pre- 
fer to be outside upon the ground, both 


when cooking and when eating. With such 
a device as this at hand, few farmers’ fam- 
ilies have an excuse for not taking a few 
days’ outing by some pond, the seashore or 
in the mountains. 











Elgin Watches 


vary in size but not in time telling—accuracy 
is an attribute of all Elgin Watches— 

Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
can be had of all jewelers—they know their 
good points in detail—ask them. 


An Elgin W atch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your Own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and_ address, 














anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. GRANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Commercial Development of Marsh Land. 





As touched upon in our recent issues, 
there is increasing interest in onions in the 
middle west, pointing to more competition 
for growers in the older established sec- 
tions of northern O, N Yand NE. A lead- 
ing instance of the development is the suc- 
cess now being attained on the Dunning 
farm in northern Ind, adjacent to what is 
known as the Nappanee marsh. This prop- 
erty is being splendidly brought out by Mr 
D. M. Dunning of Cayuga Co, N Y, and the 
history of its intelligent development is not 
without interest and instruction. Many 
years ago Mr Dunning bought 3000 acres of 
land several miles south of the Nappanee 
marsh proper, and connected thereto by a 
narrow neck of marsh a mile or so in 
length. He paid 75c to $4 per acre, and sub- 
sequently resold about 1000 acres in se- 
lected pieces at 10 to 20 per acre to 
assist in developing the remainder, but 
has sold none the past five years. The 
land was outlying 40s partly hard 
ground with some _ tim- 
ber. 

The tract drains south- 
westerly and eventually 
into the Gulf of Mexico, 
while the Nappanee marsh 
drains in the other direc- 
tion with a final resting 
place of its waters in the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. Mr 
Dunning has carried on a 
long and tedious cam- 
paign, covering 25 years, 
combating insufficient 
ditching, defective ditch- 
ing laws, etc, to get this 
land under’ cultivation, 
and has only had it in 
satisfactory shape since 
938. Five years ago he 
succeeded in completing a 
steam dredge ditch some 
20 miles long, extending 
through parts of two 
counties furnishing the 
first good and_ sufficient 
outlet. This main ditch 
runs from Hasting, Kos- 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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“and I think in the near future this district 
is destined to cut a very important figure 
cemmercially in that crop.” Mr Dunning 
pays high tribute to the good management 
of his superintendent, Mr D. Dausman, Jr, 
who has had immediate charge of the prop- 
erty for the past 10 years, and whose pa- 
tience and energy combined with practical 
ability have been a very important fea- 
ture in the successful outcome of the in- 
vestment. The Nappanee marsh, a little 
north and east had 600 acres in onions this 
year. 





Value of Bees in the Vineyard. 
N. SPATCIER, NEW MEXICO. 





An active experience in the vineyard for 
the past seven years has thoroughly con- 
vinced me of the paramount value of the 
Mission grape. It is hardy, requires less 
labor and attention and is productive. 
Brought here by Jesuit missionaries 400 
years ago (whence its name), I believe that 
a cutting from it to-day will produce as 





H The swan is classed among the purely ornamental waterfowl, never hav- 
ciusko Co, to Plymouth, jing been bred up to practical value and in fact being no more than half domes- 


.* No. 15 


though three may be left if it is desired to 
build up a young vine. Leaving more will 
increase the season’s crop, but is apt to im- 
pair permanently the vitality and productive- 
ness of the vine. The wine-making industry 
is yet in its infancy here. With a proper se- 
lection of grapes, we can have the best of 
wine. Among these is the native early 
Muscatelle, which makes one of the finest 
and most aromatic of wines, and is espe- 
cially useful for blending with other wines 
to add to their bouquet. The Black Bur- 
gundy grape is also an excellent kind for 
mixing with the Mission grape and for ad- 
ding color to lighter wines from _ other 
grapes. 





Usefulness of Wood Ashes. 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 





The value of wood ashes as a general fer- 
tilizer, replete in phosphoric acid and var- 
ious oxides, is well understood; but its use- 
fullness for lawn dressing alone is not so 
well known, Beautiful turf is sure to de- 
velop where wood ashes 
are use d. Aside 
from fertilizing properties, 
which increase the lux- 
uriance and quantity of 
root growth, wood ashes 
seem to have the power of 
awakening dormant life, 
and white clover is sure to 
appear wherever an appli- 
cation has been made. 
A better and surer foun- 
dation. for a velvet turf 
cannot be found. 

My lawn was never so 
fine as the present 
season, owing its beauty 
chiefly to the semi-annual 
dressing of wood ashes 
which it has received for 
several years. Although 
the summer has been hot 
and dry, the clover, as- 
sisted by the garden hose, 
has prevented anything 
brown and bare. A thick 


AN ORNAMENTAL WATER FOWL _ mat of short-stemmed 


clover leaves serves as a 
living mulch for the grass 


Marshall Co. It is some ticated. When left to itself it makes a huge nest 5 to 6 ft across, composed of roots which furnish the 


35 ft wide and 7 ft deep; aquatic plants. 


10 miles of lateral open ish green eggs. 
ditches of various sizes 


And here in the hollow center it lays from five to nine gray- luxuriant pile above their 
The cygnets appear in five or six weeks, are grayish colored heads—ample work for 
at first, then a sooty brown; but do not become wholly white until about a year the jawn mower, even ina 
old. The mature swan is spotless white with red bill and black legs. The bill gry time. All bare or 


7 -d “i agi ; : 
— is surmounted with a black knob. Swans flourish in ponds with marshy isl- | oy spots visible in ear- 


and about an equal ands, where they.can nest and feed unmolested. Their food 
amount of tile ditch. other waterfowl. 


have been piaced, mostly 
galvanized barb wire, with oak posts 
taken from the land. The ditches run on 
section lines and the reads on ditch banks. 

The entire tract of 2000 acres has thus 
been eventually brought under cultivation, 
of course at great outlay for fences, five 
sets of farm buildings, lateral ditches, con- 
struction of roads, etc. The land is largely 
worked by outside farmers on shares, and 
they seem glad to get it. Water is supplied 
by springs, in ditches and by windmills. 
This year Mr Dunning has something over 
1000 acres corn and about 100 acres each of 
wheat, oats, pasture, timber, potatoes, on- 
icns and a scattering of other crops. He is 
conservative about onion cultivation, but 
will probably put out at least 200 acres next 
year. “‘There are several thousand acres of 
land in this vicinity well adapted to onion 
raising,’’ writes Mr Dunning in answer to 
our inquiry as to the possibilities there, 


rank and healthy a growth as in its ear- 
liest days. 

In the early days of my experience, ow- 
ing to impositions and accidents in re- 
filling vacant places in my vineyard and in 
enlarging it, I found vines of numerous 
sorts, such as Muscat of Alexandria, Rose 
of Peru, and others, mixed with my Mis- 
sions. What at first seemed a matter of 
regret was later one of congratulation, for 
wherever the vines were mixed, there the 
fruit was better with larger clusters and 
berries, and a larger aggregate of crop. I 
attribute this to the cross fertilization, the 
workings of which were effectively aided 
by my Italian honey bees, of which I keep 
25 colonies. I would not, for $500 per an- 
num, deprive my orchards and vineyards of 
the co-operation of my bees. 

I practice close pruning, never leaving 
more than one or two buds on a spur, al- 





is like that of 
: There are several breeders in this country who grow swans 
About 20 miles of fencing profitably for sale to managers of parks and ornamental estates. 


ly spring should be re- 
seeded and raked in. 
Ashes must of course be 
sifted out of deference to the machine. 
If bits of iron nails are found 
in the rubbish it should _ be buried 
around fruit trees or grape vines; 
one large pear tree, by the way, never 
bore decent fruit until old iron was buried 
about its roots. 

Wood ashes not only give a rich coloring 
te the lawn, but improve the foliage of all 
vegetation. I use them frequently to tone 
up plants in both the flower and vegetable 
garden. Potted tomatoes in the hot-bed or 
cold frame respond very quickly to a dash 
of ashes. Belated transplanting often in- 
duces yellowish foliage, which will assume 
a blue-green tone, sometimes within three 
days of a single application. There are a 
few potted plants, either indoors or out, 
which are not benefited by fhis clean 
and simple substance within the reach 
of all. 
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A Model Dairy Barn.* 





In suggesting improvement on the pres- 
ent method of constructing dairy barns, 
cheapness of construction and convenience 
in handling, as well as the health of the 
stock, have been borne in mind. Whether 
the cost is to be great or small, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, if the health of the cattle 
is to be maintained, that there be pure air 
and good ventilation, as well as sunlight, 
drainage and dryness in and around the 
farm buildings. In building new barns, 
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END ELEVATION OF BARN, 


many progressive farmers have adopted 
the idea of using the old barn for storage 
purposes and stabling the cattle in a one- 
story building or shed adjoining. This ar- 
rangement admits of many advantages. It 
is more easily ventilated and lighted, it has 
no cellar, the hay and food is not contami- 
nated with the odor from the cattle, and 
it is an economical form of construction 
and can be erected at comparatively little 
cost. 

In making calculations as to the amount 
of cubie space required for each animal, it 
should be remembered that each cow uses 
approximately 1000 eubic feet of air per 
hour. If the barn admits of each cow hayv- 
ing 1000 cubic feet of air space, then the air 
in the barn will need to be renewed once 
each hour. If the air space provided is 
less, then eorrespondingly the supply of 
fresh air will need to be more frequent. The 
problem, then, is to carry away the foul, 
impure air and to supply each animal with 
1000 cubic feet of fresh air each hour in 
such a manner as not to cause a draught 
on the animals. To do this, the air must 
not be admitted in bulk, nor must it move 
at greater speed than 3 ft per second. In 
fact, the slower and more imperceptibly it 
moves into the barn, the less draught will 
there be. 

Many farmers attempt to admit fresh air 
by keeping door or windows open. The re- 
sult is that cold air finds its way in and 
falls directly on the back of the cattle. The 
animals stand and shiver and fall off in 
their milk. The farmer is discouraged and 
makes up his mind that fresh, cool air does 
cattle no good, but rather harm, and he 
admits no more than he can help. To pre- 
vent such a condition of affairs, fresh air 
should either be admitted high up, or should 
be directed upward so as to become tem- 
pered before it falls. By directing up to- 
ward the ceiling, by admitting it in small 
openings and by breaking up draughts and 
currents of air by louvre bvards, -air will 
be diffused through the building and large 
quantities of air can be admitted without 
causing any appreciable draughts or other 
ill affects. 

A good method of introducing fresh air is 
, by wooden pipes or boxes placed below the 
.floor opening outside and having the ex- 
; ternal opening screened to keep out the 
.dust. These should communicate with up- 
‘right boxes opening well up in the barn, the 


topening directed upward and broken up 
' with louvre boards or screens, or netting at 


the top to break up the current of air and 
distribute it. 

Ventilators or onenings for the foul air to 
escape should always be at the highest 
part of the roof. The openings should be 
¢ *Recommendations of the Massach 
state cattle commission. 
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FARM STRUCTURES 


protected so that the wind will not blow 
down and check the upward current of foul 
air, but the wind should be utilized so as 
to cause a partial vacuum on the lee of the 
building, or ventilator. The vacuum thus 
caused will have a tendency to suck the 
foul air up and out of the barn. Thorough 
ventilation is of course much easier to ac- 
complish when the building is heated by 
artificial means, but by taking advantage 
of the wind and the natural warmth of the 
barn, much can be accomplished even with- 
out artificial heat. The floors and espe- 
cially the manure gutter of barns, should 
always be tight. Otherwise the liquid ma- 
nure will saturate the floor below the barn, 
besides wasting a valuable fertilizer. As 
a matter of economy, if for no other reason, 
arrangements should always be made, 
either for the absorption of the liquid por- 
tion or for carrying it to a tank or cesspool, 
where it can be stored until drawn off and 
spread on the land. 

In presenting the description and illus- 
trations of a cow stable it has been the 
purpose of the board to submit ideas of a 
stable which is adapted to most farms. 
While it has been our intention to leave out 
nothing that enters into the comfort and 
healthfulness of the animals, we have aim- 
ed at a building of small cost in which it 
is possible to handle the herd with econ- 
omy. On most of our farms the stable can 
be built onto the end of the present barn, 
thereby using the old barn for storage fed- 
der and also using the cellar under the old 
barn, if there be one, as a dump for the 
manure. The plan provides for a drive 
through the center of the stable for pur- 


























CROSS SECTION OF BARN. 


pose of feeding; for raised cribs adjoining. 
the floor or feed walk, whereby a herdsman 
can not only have his eyes on the feeding 
of every animal, but he will feed and clean 
the cribs of 40 cows in such a stable easier 
than five where fed in box cribs,:and do it 
more perfectly and easily, and his work 
can be inspected at a glance; for a self- 
watering device, giving the advantage of 


having a constant supply of water before — 


the cattle at all times; for a slanting ma- 
nure gutter in which the cows will seldom 
stand; for a stable which is light and well- 
ventilated. 


sciatica 

Ground Manured during the winter di- 
rect from the stable for corn and another 
piece just before plowing in the spring gave 
higher yields of oats for the earlier ap- 
plication, and lower yields of wheat the fol- 
lowing years. These results were obtained 
ir. Ohio. 





Artistic Roadside Watering Trough. 





Those who drive much in the country 
cannot fail to note the increased attention 
that is being paid to establishing watering 
places for passing teams. Most of them are 





placed high enough to permit the horses to 
drink without being unchecked. The next 
point is to have these roadside watering 
places as attractive as possible. Few seem 
to realize how easy a matter it is to lay 
uy watering troughs with common field 
stones, using Portland eement. Get a 
foundation below frost and lay the stones 
up into the form decided upon, having the 
pipe enter at the bottom. The illustration 
shows a curved front that is very attrac- 
tive. If such a front can be built against a 
Iedge, so much the better. Otherwise a 
stonework back must be provided. Let 
vines cover the back, leaving onty the front 
exposed. 


Making a Cement Floor—J. A. C.: A 
good way to make a cement floor is to exca- 
vate to the depth of about five inches and 
fill in about four inches of this with broken 
stone, as in preparing for macadamizing a 
road. Mix the eement with sand and water, 
so that it will be quite thin, and will run 
easily. Let it fill all the openings and cover 
all the stones. Allow this to set. Then give 
the whole a coating with a trowel the same 
as in cementing a cistern, using one part 
of cement to three parts of good sand. A 
floor built in this manner will last indefi- 
nitely if the cement used is first class. 





A “Kept-Shut” Gate—A great deal of loss 
occurs each year from accidents that come 
from the leaving open of some gate. It may 





be one’s own or a neighbor’s stock that does 
the damage,—it was the fault of the open 
gateway. The cut shows a gate that will 
always stay shut, unless one holds it open. 
A stout spiral spring pulls the gate to, 
whichever way it is opened, the spring be- 
ing attached to the extended upper rail of 
the gate as shown in the sketch. 


































































































GROUND PLAN OF COW BARN 

















Sore Mouth Among Cattle. 





A few weeks ago a disease commonly 
called sore eyes among cattle, assumed an 
epidemic form in many parts of the state. 
Now several localities are reporting another 
disease called sore mouth or sore foot and 
mouth. It occurs among animals on pas- 
iure (Bulletin No 67, Purdue agri exper sta) 
and is supposed to be due to some condi- 
tion of the grass. It is not known to be 
contagious, but it is a good policy to sepa- 
rate the diseased and affected as a safe pre- 
caution. The animal ceases eating, stands 
and frequently champs the jaws, and saliva 
crips from the corners of the mouth. The 
muzzle has a peculiar brownish hue which 
extends to the nostrils and to the inside of 
the lips. The inside of the lips, gums, pads 
and sides of the tongue become reddish. 
The tongue swells, sometimes to such an 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


sia. The Orloff breed was ftllustrated in a 
recent number of our paper, and Perch- 
erons, Clydesdales, etc, are also bred in the 
imperial stables, 


Apples for Stock Feed—This season I 
rad about 250 bu of carly apples which I 
could not sell. I cut them up, mixed them 
with meal and fed them to my cows. I 
boiled a large kettleful every day and made 
into a mush with meal for the fowls and 
pigs. Used in this way, the apples make 
excellent perk and assist in keeping up 
the flow of milk when the pastures are 
short.—[J. B. R. 


Every Creamery Manager must strive to 
eliminate any errors and thus remove all 
grounds for distrust on the part of patrons. 
The creamery manager should keep in 
touch with patrons as much as possible, 
and should always have their goodwill so 




















ORANGE DUKE, A NOTED GUERNSEY BULL 


In breeding, hype ag Duke goes back on the sire’s side through the nuted Traveller strain 
and that grand old cow Jessie of Lester Manor with a record of ‘48 lbs of butter in one week, 


writes W. F. Caldwell, 


New Hampshire, of this dairy bull. 


Through his dam he traces twice 


to the bull Glenwood, ‘which is out of the cow Imported Lady Mary with a record of 18 lbs and 


6 Oz 


with well-placed rudimentaries and milk vein. 
York state and other fairs while owned by Mr F. B. Buckley of Valley Falls, N Y. 


of butter ina week. The bull himself is an excellent handler, large size, strong back and 


He has been a very familiar peer at the New 
I was 


attracted to him by seeing severzl of his get which showed some very fine chasacteris stics, sol 


purchased him Jast November to head my herd. 
and is leaving a nice lot of calves behind him. 
when in the ring with several of our most noted prize- 


show at Madison Square garden, N Y, 


He is now 10 years old but bright en: active 
His greatest show record was at a live stock 


winning bulls he was given the first for bull and get. 


extent as to keep the mouth open. There 
is a very disagreeable odor about’ the 
mouth. After a few days the membrane 


peels off the gums, lips and tongue in 
patches, leaving them raw. There is often 
lameness, and soreness of the teats. The 


disease runs its course in six to ten days, 
curing which time the anirial will be un- 
able to eat anything hard. The bowels are 
usually constipated. 

The treatment is to apply an astringent 
wash. Tannic acid, % oz, borax, powdered, 
1 oz, glycerine 8 oz, and water sufficient to 
rnake a quart, has been recommended. A 
saturated solution of boracic acid is good. 
Make gruels and sloppy feed for diet. Ina 
few cases this disease has been reported as 
black tongue. This is a mistake, as black 
tongue is one form of anthrax. 





A Great Country for Horses—For each 
100 inhabitants in Russia there are 25 
horses, according to a recent official report, 
this greatly exceeding the proportion in 
western Europe, where the reiative number 
per 100 varies from 2 to 17. There are very 
few purely local or foreign breeds in Rus- 


that he may make suggestions and so that 
his requests will be readily complied with. 





Feed the Sow Liberally on grain which 
is not too heating. Keep a trough of wheat 
bran where she can get it at all times. Do 
not feed too much corn and she will be 
ready to farrow a good, healthy litter of 
pigs. 


When Thumps Appear in Pigs, give raw 
linseed oil in quantities large enough to 
move the bowels. Give direct to the pa- 
tient, not to the sow, unless more than one 
is attacked. 





How to Prevent Hog ‘Cholera. 
HOG CHOLERA is caused by indigestion, 
and can be prevented by feeding cooked 
feed. We advise our readers to 
write the EMPIRE MFG, CO., 647 
Hampshire Street, Quincy, Tll., for 
NV Catalogue of FEED COOKERS. These 
( Ay Cookers save at least one-third the 
feed, put stock in healthy condition, 
save your hogs and will more than pay 
for themselves in one week’s use. 






























































































\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the SJA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—-that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can’. slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from rm and yet . yy! ° 

Vy bind the horse, He couldn't displace 
rolled in it. 


@) Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer fr 
i} SIA Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A kon the subject sent free. 


W M. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 





BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
—_ beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
et. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, both 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
contains our red tag showing guaranteed analy- 
sis to be not less than: 


RUAMIOID g 6 o0 ccaccces cece sces 8} per cent. 
SE rere rer are 7 percent. 
PPOCOIR 2.0.00.cscccecsc00c cases 43 per cent. 
ask 4508 Sesowces cortecnuden 9 per cent. 

Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 


Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale. write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 


Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


=) HOOK ON—CUT OFF 


Nb The easiest-working, closest- 

cutting, simplest, strongest 
and handiest dehorner 
is the latest 


Ly IMPROVED 
DEHORNER 


Never crashes the horn nor pulls it apart Made 

on an entirely new principle. Catalogue free. 
WEBSTER 4 DICKINSON, Box 53 Christiana, Pa. 
Western trade supplied from Chicago salesroom. 


IRON ROOFING. 


———=BRAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE=—= 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4% of Others. 
















Purposes. 
wee es as: 
Standard Scale 


& su 
Ltd. 
Pittsburg, Pa, 


ply Co., 








4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
mere | height 3 ft. 4in., 3 ft. 8 in. oré4 ft. 
kes 1 1-16 or 118 in. For any other 
es sendfor catalogue. Cut this — —_ 

and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, sta 
size wheel w antes and we will —F— 
by freight C.0. D, EXAM THEM at your 
od Sopot and then pay freight agent 
balance, $5.50 an 


SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. (ln) CHICAGO, ILL 
FEED COOKERS, Sise:*price “gis, ana ‘the Empire 


State, price $10, for a 25-gallon cooker. To the first man 

in each town who orders a cooker we will allow wholesale 

price. Write to-day for circulars and prs lists. 
ANITE STATE EVAPO R R CoO., 
529 Temple Court, New York City. 


IMMIGRATION. SOUTHWARD. 


Write for pamphlets showing how any farmer 
with one crop of five acres in one year by his own 
labor may pay for fifty acres in the most desirable 
state in the South. 

J.B. KILLEBREW, 
Immigration Agent. Nashville, Tenn. 
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How to Save the Bees. 


E. W. MOSSMAN. 





How can I save a large swarm of bees 
that have been robbed of winter stores by 
bee hunters? The old home being in a state 
of ruin, a suitable hive is the first thing to 
be provided, and the bees invited to enter 
it either by kindness or jarring their tem- 
porary quarters. If the cluster is fully ex- 
posed to manipulation, arrange the hive on 
a board platform at about the same height 
and within a foot or two of the cluster. 
Spread a sheet smoothly under the hive and 
on the boards, extending it nearly to the 
bees. Raise the front side of the hive one 
or two inches. A gentle puff or two of 
smoke with a very light spray of sweetened 
water may be of service in quieting the 
bees if they appear turbulent, but the treat- 
ment must not be overdone. 

With a long-handled tin dipper scoop up 
carefully a quantity of bees from the clus- 
ter and deposit them under the hive which 
is raised for the purpose, and then quickly 
lower it. Many of this first dipperful will 
rush out and take to wing, but some will be 
likely to remain and will set up the call for 
the others which are to be taken up fn a 
similar way and poured down close up to 
the open front of the hive. Gentle agitation 
with a soft leafy bush will facilitate their 
entrance and also compel the laggards in 
the old home to take flight and join their 
companions. After it is certain that the 
queen is no longer outside, the hive may be 
carefully removed to a safe position a few 
feet distant. They may be moved short dis- 
tances without loss by each day changing 
the location of the hive a few feet toward 
the desired spot. Otherwise long distances 
should be covered at once. The feeding 
consists in giving the bees 35 or 40 lbs of 
honey in as large qantities as they will take 
care of. A substitute can be made of sugar 
and water and a small preparation of ex- 
tracted honey. Under the most favorable 
circumstances from one-third to one-half of 
their feed will be consumed at once in comb 
building, capping, brood rearing, etc. When 
enough food has been given, cease feeding 
entirely and just before wrnter remove the 
swarm to a dry, even tempered cellar and 
provide good ventilation to the hive to the 
exclusion of vermin. Under such, perhaps 
exacting, but really necessary conditions, it 
is reasonably sure that a swarm of bees will 
come out in prime order in the spring. 


iii teaaitn 

The Supply of Honey in the big markets 
is moderate, and under a generally good de- 
mand from shippers fair strength prevails. 
New white clover and basswood honey is 
salable in Chicago at 11@13c per 1b in pound 
sectional boxes; at New York fair to fancy 
do 13@15c, and buckwheat honey 9@12c. Cal- 
ifornia and Utah extracted honey 6@8c per 
lb in eastern markets. Some new southern 
honey in bulk is selling in New York at 50@ 
60c p gal. Pure beeswax 25@27c per Ib. 


Two-Story Poultry Houses—The volume 
of plans for poultry houses usually con- 
tains several plans for two-story houses. 
The novice at poultry raising is pretty sure 
to stumble at this point, for he reasons, 
and truly, that he will get twice as much 
space with only a little added expense. He 
thinks, too, that the upper room will be so 
surely free from that dreaded dampness. 
It is only with experience that he learns 
that the second-story room is too cold in 
winter and too hot in summer; that it is 
unhandy for the feeding of the stock, un- 
handy for the removal of refuse, in short 
generally worthless except as a storage 
house, and as unhandy for this as for other 
purposes. ‘“‘Cheap’”’ is not cheap here. 





For Scours in Pigs, change feed of sow. 
Avoid rich, greasy slops for sows with 
young pigs. Clean water is best until pigs 


are two to three weeks old, then change to 
slops by degrees, always watching its ef- 
fect on the pigs. 


POULTRY AND BEES 
THE POULTRY YARD. ~ 


Ready for Market. 





After the ist of Nov it will pay better to 
send poultry dressed rather than alive. Do 
not feed for 24 hours before killing. 

Bleed the fowl through the mouth A 
clean cut with a sharp-pointed knife across 
the mouth just below and under the eyes 
will do the business. A half-minute will be 
all-sufficient to bleed, and when the biia 
begins to struggle, give it a smart blow on 
the back of the head and begin the picking 
at once. 

Fowls for Boston market should always 
be dry picked, as scalded poultry will sure- 
ly be cut from 10 to 12 per cent. For te 
New York market it is immaterial, as other 
things being the same, the price will not 
vary much between dry picked and the 
scalded. Chicago and most western mar- 
kets prefer dry picked. 

At the molting season, young stock will 
look and pay about as well if scalded as if 
dry picked. This should be quickly done in 
water nearly up to the boiling point, then 
pick perfectly clean, dip immediately into 
very hot water and then lay in cold water 
for 15 minutes. Whether scalded or dry 
picked the fowls should be carefully pack- 
ed, breast down, and (if shipped any dis- 
tance) with layers of clean straw between. 

Most of the Boston dealers prefer poultry 
drawn. but that sent to New York and to 
Chicago und western cities in general is not 
drawn. 


Pigeons on the Farm. 
WEBB DONNELL 








Among the pets that make life specially 
attractive in the country, stand first and 
foremost the dainty pigeons. As well try 
to “paint the lily” as to attempt to fashion 
a more bewitching creation than is to be 
seen in this combination of grace aua 





PIGEON HOUSE AND YARD. 


feathers. Why the pigeons are not more 
commonly seen about country places is 
hard to understand, for as a source of orna- 
ment they are pre-eminent and as a source 
of delightful companionship they are un- 
equaled. Their superb airs and grace, the 
bewitching posturing combined with great 
beauty of form—all unite to make these 
little friends most desirable accompani- 
ments to rural life. 

Where pigeons are kept it is too often 
the practice to house them in some low 
loft under the eaves, where it is inconven- 
ient to visit them and where the birds often 
suffer neglect. If possible it is better to 
have quarters upon the ground floor and 
preferably in a _ separate building. The 
pigeon house may well be made an orna- 
ment to the place. With this idea in view, 
the accompanying illustration is given. 

This represents a small and inexpensive 
house built in attractive lines and thor- 
oughly suited to the purpose for which it 
is intended. A small hallway runs through 
the center, giving access to a commodious 
room on each side. A ‘flight’ on either end 
of the house opens out from these two lofts. 
Such a little house, stained and covered 
with vines, will make a very attractive ad- 
dition to any country place, and will do 
much toward getting the children in love 
with country life and interested in the com- 
panionship of animals. Such a result will 
prove beneficial in all ways, and the influ- 
ence will remain a lasting impression 
through life. 








THIS POLLARD PEKIN DRAKE 


was shown at Boston, ’97, with the duck, 
illustrated in a recent issue, and took first 
and special prize. His owner rates him the 
most perfect specimen of the deep-keeled 
Pekin ever exhibited up to that time. 





How Women Manage Hens—In the hilly 
portion of Ohio and Indiana, a region so 
rugged that farming would seem well nigh 
impossible to farmers who live on the level 
lands, poultry and sheep are the chief in- 
dustries. Some of the best papers at the 
grange meetings on the care and manage- 
ment of poultry were presented by ladies, 
who have the sole care of this department 
of farm economy. One essayist contended 
that the industry was not overdone so long 
as such large quantities of eggs and poultry 
were shipped into this country to meet the 
market demand. Another point was that 
the children should be interested and given 
a certain share in the work, care and pro- 
ceeds. Chicago had never yet cornered the 
hen or her product. The farmer came the 
nearest to cornering her when he found her 
in the barn and drove her out to roost on 
the fence corner in the dead of winter. The 
good wife tried to make a good layer of 
biddy, but the good man tried to make a 
trotter of her by setting the dog on her, 
or to make her a good dodger by hurling 
sticks and stones at her, with the result 
that it usually increased her activity at the 
expense of her laying qualities.—[W. B. H., 
Hillside Farm, Ohio. 


How He Got Pullets—We were in the 
habit of selling down to about 20 hens at 
Christmas time and then getting a choice 
young rooster—one rooster for the 20 hens. 
Seventy to 80 per cent of the early hatches 
would be roosters. Then when the young 
roosters became old enough for service the 
matter would be reversed, 70 to 80 per cent 
being pullets. Early pullets make fall lay- 
ers when eggs are high. Early roosters 
have to be kept longer to reach the holiday 
market than late ones. So instead of one 
rooster we kept five with our 20 wintered- 
over hens, with the result that we had 
abundance of fall-laying pullets, thus doub- 
ling the profits of our poultry yard.—[W. 
A. Sanders, Marin Co, Cal. 








Eggs Packed in Grain—It has been my 
experiencegthat fresh, clean eggs, gathered 
in Oct and packed®in oats or middlings, 
with the smaller end down and no two eggs 
touching each other, will be found in March 
with albumen as clear and of the same 
consistency as when first packed. I pack 
only 10 or 12 dozen in each box or keg and 
keep them in a dry cellar, with tempera- 
ture always above freezing point and good 
ventilation.—[L. P. Gray 





Room—Give fowls an abundance of room; 
a yard 50 by 100 feet, or about one-eighth of 
an acre, is not too much for 25 fowls, while 
a house for that number should be at least 
15 ft square. 





Finding Customers—If you have been 
very successful in raising chickens this 
year and will have more birds than you 
can use, advertise them. It will hardly pay 
to winter surplus stock. Use a good num- 
ber of extra ones on the home table. 








Potato Vines as Bedding in the cow 
stable have apparently proved to be a cause 
of abortion in cows, seys Prot W. Gutman 
of Russia. Potato vines dry slowly, partly 
because the weather is generally unfavor- 
able and rartly because bacteria generally get 
access to the stem, setting up a putrefaction 
or rottening process. As a rule, “dried™ 
potato top is infested with many kinds. of 
bacteria, which develop as soon as the lit- 
ter becomes moist. There are cases on rec- 





AUTUMN LEAVES 





ord in which cows have suffered a corsid- 
erable disturbance in their digestive or- 
gans, and even lameness, in consequence of 
being fed on potato tor But even if used 
only as litter, this article may do great 
damage in causing an infection by bacteria 
of the generative organs, and thus give rise 
to abortion, or inflammation of the fetus. 





Farmers’ Institutes have opened the 
eyes of townspeople to the fact that there 
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is as good talent and as much intelligence 
among the farmers as any other class of 
people. 

Soil Bacteria May Be Injurious—For- 
eign experimenters say that bacteria may 
be injurious in the soil in that when un- 
usually active they cause the decomposi- 
tion of nitrates. This harmful activity may 
be held in check, however, through aeration 
of the soil by proper cultivation. 























~ SPIRITED 





EVENING 


come to the general reader. The newspapers t 4 
national troubles—there are usually ‘‘missing links”’ in their story. 


A strong editorial page. 
REMARKS ” There are not many of them 





An important department in Tur SaTuRDAY 
weekly magazine 


founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728. 


Post, a 


It will give the story of important current events the world over inacondensedform. It will explain and 

interpret ;-it will throw light on many puzzling questions, on the meaning and relations of events that 
do not usually tell the beginnings of national and inter- - 

These lapses the Posf will fill out. 


tt FFF 


SHORT STORIES 
AND SKETCHES 


“PUBLICK 
OCCURRENCES” 
THAT ARE 
MAKING HISTORY 


Nearly one-half of each 
issue of the Fost will be 
given to fiction. The 





in the country—clever, vigor- 
ous, striking editorials from an individual point 
of view. The best writers have been secured 
to write regularly for the Fos? editorial page, 
which will be made one of its strongest features. 


Ft Ft 


stories will be selected wholly for their interest, 
variety and literary value, and not because of 
the name or fame of the author. Every story 
will be fully illustrated by the Fosé#’s artists, 


tt 


THe Saturpay Evenine Post as it is To-day 


A good magazine is a good newspaper in a dress suit. It should have all the brightness, interest, 
enterprise and variety of the newspaper, with the dignity, refinement and poise of the magazine. 
The Saturday Evening Post, the oldest periodical in America, is a high-grade illustrated weekly 
magazine, equal in tone and character to the best of the monthlies. 


ste et 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON 
TRIAL, FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899, 
ON RECEIPT OF ONLY TEN CENTS 


(THe Recurar SusscripTion Price 1s $2.50 PER YEAR) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Superb New Plant. 





The most strikingly beautiful ornamental 
plant introduced within many years is 
Acalypha Sanderi, several specimens of 
which were exhibited by Mr Julius Roches at 
the recent fair of the American institute 
in New York city. It belongs to order Eu- 
phorbiaceae or Spurge family, and was dis- 
covered by Mr Micholitz in the Bismarck 
archipelago, New Guinea. While in most 
ot the Acalyphas the most distinctive fea- 
ture lies in their highly colored foliage, the 
most striking characteristic of this species 
is its brilliant scarlet crimson inflorescens. 
The plant is of upright, branching habits, 
has green, broad ovate leaves, from the 
axils of nearly everyone of which bright, 
velvety flowers on pendulous, _ tassel-like 
spikes of 12 to 18 inches in length are 
thrown out, resembling somewhat in shape 
those of Amaranthus or love-lies-bleeding. 
The accompanying engraving gives a good 
idea of the general habit of the plant, but 
even a colored picture could but faintly 
convey a correct conception of the unique 
grace and startling beauty of this plant, 
single or in a group. Its easy culture, free- 
dom of growth and almost perpetual flower- 
ing character form additional and import- 
ant points in its favor. So far this plant 
has not been grown out-doors in this coun- 
try, but as most of the species of this genus 
thrive luxuriantly in the open ground in 
summer, there is but little doubt that this 
beautiful newcomer will soon find a per- 


manent place in our flower gardens, while’ 


its success as a greenhouse and window- 
garden plant is already fully assured. 





Wintering Celery Outdoors. 


JOHN MORRISON, 





jast autumn I decided on wintering my 
celery in the garden, as here in Essex Co, 
Ontario, Canada, we have usually mild win- 
ters, so instead of lifting it and putting it 
in the cellar in the usual way, and by which 
a year ago, owing to the warm weather up 
to Christmas, I lost a large amount, I con- 
tinued adding a little more earth to the 
rows as the nights became frosty, eventu- 
ally covering it entirely over; then as the 
frost increased I put on a layer of coarse 
litter from the manure heap, which drew 
out the frost of perhaps one inch which 
crusted t .e earth over the rows. From time 
to time I added more as I thought it was 
needed. The manure heap being close to the 
celery bed, a few minutes only was needed 
at any one time to do the work; and there 
has not been a time during the winter but 
with a fork and spade in a few minutes I 
could take out for immediate use what was 
required. It has matured grandly, develop- 
ing that melting crispness and nutty fiavor 
so much desired and sought after, some- 
times in vain, in our winter celery, and to- 
day, Feb 14, as fresh as in autumn, and I 
have not lost a single root. The labor has 
been a mere trifle compared with the old 
method of digging and cellaring. 


EE 

Exporting Apples to the English or con- 
tinental markets is a very simple operation. 
Those markets this fall are in strong posi- 
ticn, and may possibly net growers on this 
side better prices than our own nfarkets. 
You can get full particulars as to just how 
to address shipments, rates of commission, 
etc, by writing Alfred W. Otis of 92 Commer- 
cial street, Boston, Mass; J. J. Pitts & Co 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and Chester R. Law- 
rence of Faneuil hall market, Boston, men- 
ticning that we recommended them to you. 





Saving a Peach Tree—Last year the 
peach trees in our little orchard were over- 
loaded and one of them, a fine, early vari- 
ety, bore such an abundance of fruit that 
half of the tree split down and nearly off. 
After lightening the branches by picking 
much of the fruit, we lifted them by means 
of props until the opening was, as nearly 
as possible, closed. Then taking strong 
wire, we bound the tree together, placing 
several thicknesses of folded newspapers 


HORTICULTURE 


between the wire and the bark, and then 
filled cottolene into and around the crack. 
Over this was wound a wrapping of cloth as 
a protection against insects. The props 
were left in place until the last of the fruit 
was gathered, and then removed. An exam- 
ination revealed the opening entirely closed, 


and the bark along its edges fresh and 
green, not yet grown together. In _ the 
spring the broken half matured a large 


proportion of its blossoms, the fruit being 
larger than a teacup, and the admiration 
of all who saw it.—Lalia Mitchell. 





For the Sale of Genuine Cider made 
from the juice of apples no special tax is 
required because the only liquors for the 
sale of which special tax is required to be 
paid under the laws are ‘‘distilled spirits, 
wine or malt liquors,” or compounds there- 
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AND FLORICULTURE 


meet the requirements for this change and 
there are now first-class steamers plying 
to all the principal markets with freight 
rates reasonable. The principal energy in 
the future should lie in the endeavoring 
to market your fruit in a manner that 
will tend to more steady profit. The ex- 
porting of apples has become a staple trade, 
-and has outgrown the narrow limit of the 
past.—[C. R. Lawrence, Boston. 

Anyone who Watches the Fruit Markets 
must notice how rapidly people are learning 
to grade fruit. They will pay more for 
first-class fruit and less for inferior. The 
demand for high grade fruit is increasing, 
and the people are being educated in many 
ways. Quality is placed before size, but size 
also is demanded. The horticulturist has 
an increased incentive for experimental 





THE NEW PLANT, ACALYPHA SANDERI 


of. If imitation cider is mixed with dis- 
tilled spirits or wine so that it contains any 
percentage of alcohol whatever (even but 
1 per cent), that brings it within the no- 
tice of the revised statutes; and it is a 
spurious imitation, for the manufacture of 
which for sale the compounder must pay 
special tax.—[Internal Revenue Com’r. 





Grape Shipping associations have not 
been successful in controlling the market 
through restricting the movement of the 
fruit. Early this month efforts were made 
among some of the regular shippers to keep 
fruit off the market until prices advanced 
materially, but unfortunately ample sup- 
plies appeared from other sources and some 
low prices have been scored. 





Broadening Apple Exports—It is a great 
mistake to concentrate shipments to any 
one port; they should be more diffused than 
in the past. Present shipping facilities 


Fnork. and is making sure that he is not 
wasting his time on inferior fruits. Astraw- 
berry does not pay when it takes one hun- 
dred to fill a basket, while another variety 
takes only one-fourth or one-third as many. 
[E. B. Powell, New York. 





Quality Test for Potatoes—We must 
learn to grade potatoes according to qual- 
ity. There is just as much difference be- 
tween a mealy and a soggy potato as there 
is between tenderloin and rump steak. The 
difficulty is to sort out the good ones. Here 
is the potato test: Wash. them and then put 
them in a tub of water. They will all sink. 
Add salt and the poorer, lighter ones will 
rise. Add more salt and others will rise. 
Those which finally remain at the bottom 
you can warrant every time to be prime 
bakers. Not over 10 to 20 per cent of po- 
tatoes will stand the test. For these, your 
customers will gladly pay extra _ prices. 
[= B. <. 
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Only Moderate Crop of Winter Cabbages. 





Truck farmers and market gardeners who 
make a specialty of autumn and winter 
cabbage have been generally favored. At 
the same time American Agriculturist, which 
bas been making a canvass of the situation 
in some of the bigcabbage sections gets cer- 
tain reports of disappointing condition. In 
many instances the crop started out ‘rather 
indifferently, owing to either excessive 
moisture or heat and drouth as the case 
may be; but later in the season climatic 
eonditions have proved more _ propitious 
and cabbages have as a rule developed rap- 
idly. With some exceptions there seems to 
be no increase in the area under this crop. 
A great many cabbages are raised in the 
territory adjacent to Chicago and in south- 
ern Wisconsim, and here the acreage is 
ccnsiderably larger than last year. But in 
some of the principal cabbage growing sec- 
tions in the empire state the acreage is 
considerably smaller. Reports, however, 
from Ontario and Onondaga counties point 
to a full acreage or a positive increase. Less 
than a normal is reported in Monroe and 
Cayuga counties. In the market garden sec- 
tion adjacent to Boston the area is appar- 
ently somewhat smaller than last year. 

The features of the cabbage crop in the 
west seem to include liberal harvest re- 
turns and low prices to growers. Buyers 
at country points have been offering farm- 
ers $2 per ton, purchasing sparingly up to 
the close of Sept, but shipping more freely 
during the early days of Oct. In the N 
Y cabbage sections farmers have been paid 
3@4 for fall cabbage, taking 4@5 in some 
sections for. winter varieties, and market 
rather quiet. Present price around Boston 
is 5 per ton for choice cabbage at shipping 
stations. 

Midsummer proved a trying time to the 
cabbage crop in many sections. One of our 
well posted correspondents in Monroe Co, 
N Y, says that in the town of Mumford 
little more than half.a crop can be expected 
owing to drouth in July and Aug, while an 
Onondaga correspondent says many pieces 
in his neighborhood show more or less dam- 
age because of the excessively wet weather 
in Aug and early Sept, although the cab- 
bage which escaped is now doing well. Some 
fields have failed to properly head, and this 
vithout apparent reason and-some sections 
in the neighborhood of Syracuse claim not 


more than half the crop of last year. Re- 
rorting fer a portion of Monroe Co, M. H. 
Cusick of Clarkson writes us that the 


cabbages are now in good cendition owing 
to frequent showers the past two months, 
although the crop was shortened by earlier 
crouth; he anticipates a higher market la- 
ter in the season. 


ee 


A Carnation Specialty. 


At Nobscot greenhouses, located in Mid- 
dlesex Co, Mass, the specialty is carnation 
pinks. There are a dozen greenhouses, one 
of which is devoted to cucumbers, and Supt 
Tullis thinks, upon the whole, that the 
pinks ar2 the more profitable crop. The 
plants are transplanted from outdoors 
about Sept 1, and occupy the houses until 
the following August. 

About 25,000 plants are set. The soil of 
the greenhouses (see frontispiece) is made 
moderately rich, weeds are pulled out, the 
temperature kept at 60 to 70 degrees and 50 
or above at night. Insect pests and plant 
Ciseases affect the carnations very much 
the same as they do vegetable crops. In 
regard to plant lice, prevention is consid- 
ered better than cure and greenhouses are 
frequently smoked by building little fires of 
moist tobacco stems. The red spider is 
washed off with a strong stray of cool wa- 
ter. For blights the only remedy employed 
is to remove diseased portions, and Keep 
the plants growing as thriftily as possible. 

The blossom stems are thinned out, those, 
tor instance, which send out half a dozen 
tlossom buds are thinned down to one. 


Thinning the buds reduces the number, but 
The pinks 


greatly increases the quality. 





AND NEW MONEY 
bring $2 to $5 per 100, according to the 
variety. 


ee eee 

Aroostook’s Good Potato Crop—I think 
that the number of bushels of potatoes har- 
vested in Aroostook this year will be at 
least 200 per cent that of last year. The 
yield goes all the way from 65 to 100 bbis 
per acre, the quality is excellent, ship- 
ments are going forward freely with the 
prevailing price 75 to 90c per bbl, accord- 
ing to location. We hauled more in Au- 
gust than ever before for the same month 
in the year and indications point to heav- 
iest September. Very little rot has de- 
veloped and on the whole I look for a good 
year for the Aroostook farmer. The Aroos- 
took product is certainly in demand now, 
and I see no reason why this should not 
continue through the entire shipping sea- 
sen. The starch factories are all grinding 
and will absorb large quantities.—[Gen 
Freight Agt Snow, B & A RR. 


The Situation in Cranberries is without 
important change since our exhaustive re- 
view last week. Frost held off remarkably, 
and this was favorable to pickers; on the 
other hand mild weather checked the de- 
mand and the market has ruled rather dull 
and heavy. Shipments have been liberal 
from interior districts in Mass, N J and 
Wis, and early Oct prices are low: Choice 
Cape Cod berries are jobbing in N Y at 
$4 75@5 25 p bbl and fruit which has be- 
come soft on account of the weather 3@4, 
At Chicago, fancy Wis stock is selling at 
6@6 50, and ordinary including eastern 4@5. 
Growers and dealers do not look for any 
animation until colder weather when there 
should be a marked improvement in de- 
mand. 





Foreigners Buy Clover Seed—During 
seven months of this year we have export- 
ed nearly 18,000,000 Ibs clover seed or thrice 
as much as a year ago, and compared with 
only 3,500,000 lbs in ’96.. Low prices on this 
side of the water have greatly stimulated 
our foreign trade. 
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In the Fall 


Your Health Should be Carefully 
Guarded. 


There is danger of malaria, fevers, sudden 
colds and pneumonia. Make your blood rich 
and pure by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and you 
need not fear these dangers. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has wonderful power to strengthen and 
fortify the system. It is unequalled for puri- 
fying, enriching and vitalizing the blood. It 
gently tones the stomach, creates a good 
appetite and invigorates every organ. It is 
just what is needed at this season. 


Hood's Sarsa- 


a 
parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 


$1; six for $5. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
urge, pain or gripe. 
- 25e, - 


Hood’s Pills “°° pmgsins 


RGHARD PROFIT 


depends upon working all the frut 
into asalable product. Cider for 
instance. If good, clear and pure it 
sells readily at a profit. The 


produced by 
HYDRAULI 


a 
CIDER 
PRESS, 
Made in varying sizes; hand and power, 
Get our free catalogue before you buy, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
8 MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


IDEAL PLANT FOOD. 


Chemically pure, no sand, crude or foreign substance 
for weight or bulk. Sample making 2 Is. enough. for 2 
years, for 25 cents in [silver and mentioning this paper. 
Ageuts wanted at once. ECONOMIC MFG. co., 
125 No. Perry St., Johnstown, N. Y. 
$1 600 Takes improved farm of 160 acres. Will rent 
for cash. Buyer positively and completely 


guaranteed against loss. Owner needs money. Refer 
ences good. - D. ROSS, Goodland, Kansas. 































EADQUARTERS for Pedigree Second crop seed 
a ee Superior to any grown. Strawberries, etc, 


talogue free. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta., Md, 
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A Weekly Agricultural, Live Stock and Home Journal. 


Besides having ali the good points of all farm papers everywhere, in each 
of which-it is as good as the best, and in many of which it has mo equal, it 
has the following points which uo other farm paper, possesses: 


1. ONLY FARM PAPER giving farmers telegraphic market reports. 


Ny 
. 


from Washington, D. C 


3- ONLY FARM PAPER having a representative 


ONLY FARM PAPER giving telegraphic crop and weather reports 


admitted to the 


floor of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
4. ONLY FARM PAPER having paid market reporters and represent- 


atives in nine leading cities. 
ONLY FARM PAPER fully analyzing, illustrating and discussing 


wm 


the commercial side of farming. 


6. ONLY FARM PAPER which has made a 


ket lines. 


reputation along mar- 


7. ONLY FARM WEEKLY printed on super-calendered book paper, 











wire stitched and handsomely bound in cover. 


Considering the cost of the matter it contains, and the style in which it 
is issued, this paper should command a price three to five times as great as 
the average of the farm papers nominally issued at the same price, and yet it 
is Only One Dollar a Year. 


To introduce the paper to new readers we will send it One (Month Free to 
All Who Ask. One dollar will secure it every week to January 1, 1900. 
Send for it at once. Address all correspondence to our business office. 


THE AXTELL-RUSH PUBLISHING CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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AMERICAN 
_JAGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York. and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, aud the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 


COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
fur six montis. Subseriptions can com imence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Tuus Jan. 99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1, 1899, 
and soon. Some time is required after money is recetved 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Diacontin nances—Kesp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue tl» receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages nust be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after yonr snbscription has expired, you 
Should then potify us te discoutinue ii. 

Change in Addr eas— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvaassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
tcripuocas. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Kates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertistng raves, see that department. 

Foreign Subecriptions—To all foreign countries 

2.00 of Ss 4d per year, postpak. 

Remittances should be nade by postofice or express 
money erders, or registered letter, al small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. P © stainps 
(das net Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amdnuts tess than £1.00. Money orders, cheeks aud drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 
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GFIELD, MASS., 
Liomestead Buildin; 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Piace Marquette Buniding 


VURANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable aad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
mets in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1898. 














Home mixing of fertilizers is well enough 
for those who use large quantities and who 
know how. But some farmers feed their 
soils like the man who gave hay to his dog 


and meat to his cow. 
-  — 


Enjoy your old age. Sometimes the In- 
dian summer of .a man’s life is the best 
season of all. The census shows that a re- 
markably large proportion of farmers are 
quite well along in years. 

pan <a 

Hundreds of American farmers are get- 
ting good interest on the value of their 
farms, simply because they located near 
a large town where real estate had a chance 
to increase in price. High taxes eat up a 
good part of the profits, but still if the 
tewn grows fast, the owner of the farm 
often grows wealthy. Increase in land 
value is a legitimate part of a farmer’s 
profits, but nobody should buy a farm 
which will not pay its own way by straight 
farming, whether real estate goes up or 


down. 


Combinations and trusts are generally 
offensive to the keen sense of justice and 
right. The proposed “‘consolidation” of the 
leading flour mills of the country is par- 
ticularly so. A dozen of the largest mills, 
| with a total capacity of 95,000 barrels flour 
per day, using 500,000 bushels wheat every 
24 hours, are now endeavoring to get to- 
gether, combining as one organization, 
and what is most important apparently 
have a fair chance of making the trial. 
With delicious naivete the promoters say 
that the saving by consolidation will be at- 
tained, among other reasons, “by the abil- 
jty to purchase wheat through removing 
competition.” It does not appear, however, 
that a reduced price to the consumer is 
contemplated, When efforts are made to 


EDITORIAL 


place the staff of life under control of a 
trust it is time for our state and national 
legislators to grapple with renewed energy 
this whole problem. But happily there is 
little prospect that any such combination 
would long hold together. Too many mills 
are in the country to permit this, and it is 
too easy to make flour. It is the principle, 
the spirit of greed which is to be deplored. 
sesiiemmallilatiaaiiadiad 

After al] it is generally the woman and 
cot the man who “doesn’t like farming’”’— 
and small wonder, considering the way 
women are treated on some farms. White 
slaves and kitchen slaves at that, is about 
the style of it, even if they are not expect- 
ed to help at the chores in the evening. 
While some men will spend their last dol- 
lar, if needed, to keep their wives in health, 
others think nothing of killing off two or 
three successive helpmeets with overwork 
in order to pay the mortgage in five years 
instead of ten, or to salt down another 
thousand in the bank. Such “prosperity” 
is all wrong. Fortunately it is becoming 
more rare than in former years. 





The old warning against the gambling 
games needs to be repeated again and 
again. At every large fair these sharpers 
manage to hold their stand long enough to 
fleece a good many farmers and others. Per- 
sons familiar with the devices used long 
ago learned that there is no chance for the 
stranger to win in the long run, and that 
those who are allowed to win much areallin 
the service of the operator of the gang, and 
the whole force combines in one way or an- 
other to rope in the outsider and lead him 
on to the full length which his pockecbook 
allows. All this must be preity generally 
known, yet at every fair there seems to be 
no lack of new victims. The only sensible 
rule is to avoid everything of the kind, no 
matter -rhow certain seems the chance to 
win. 





The possibilities of agricultural produc- 
tion are almost limitless. Its development 
is mainly a matter of prices. American 
farmers change their acreage of staples 
from year to year as the market warrants. 
Taking the average yields per acre in the 
American Agriculturist’s crop competition 
of 1889-90 as indicating the possibilities of 
cropping, and applying present values to the 


acreage of last year we get this in- 
teresting comparison: 
Pota- 
Corn Wheat Oats toes 
US av pa, bu, 1897, 22 15 23 64 
Am Agri av p a, bu, 8v 49 71 372 
Total crop, U 3 av in mil- 
lions of bushels, 1897, 1,823 589 814 £174 
Ditto at Am Agri av, 5,727 1,911 2,059 1,004 
Acres, milsions, 1897, &3 39 29 27 
Value p bu, cts, 1897, 26 81 21 55 
‘Total value ’97 crop, mil- 
lions ot doliars, 479 476 173 95 
Ditto at Am Agri av, 1,943 1,544 437 549 


The above is respectfully referred to the 
‘scientists,’’ who calculate that the earth 
will soon be unable to feed its people. 

——EeEe— 

An enormous amount of money and 
brains are spent on advertising. Some of 
the most brilliant business successes are 
due to advertising. Numerous immense 
tortunes have been built up by means of 
judicious advertising. Every progressive 
merchant, manufacturer and specialist in 
industry realizes the value of advertising. 
But the average farmer is just beginning 
to wake up on this point. We know many 
cases in which a farmer has _ sacrificed 
profitable sales, or gone to large expense 
of time and money to hunt up what he 
wanted, when a little ad costing only a few 
cents or a dollar or two would have oc- 
complished infinitely better results. Ad- 
vertising may be done in all sorts of ways, 
but the more experience one has the more 
he realizes that the best economy is to 
spend his money in a few good journals of 
large circulation and influence. Some of 
the largest advertisers who wish to reach 
the agricultural trade now confine their 
business to American Agriculturist, and 
perhaps two or three other journals. 








Many farmers, breeders, nurserymen and 
cthers who do a similar business and who 
wish to reach the largest number of farm- 
ers and farm families at the least expense, 
find they can do this by inserting a card in 
our Farmers’ Exchange department. That 
column is read so closely that a small card 
7s quite as effective as more. We like to 
encourage this Farmers’ Exchange busi- 
ness, also, because it is so interesting to our 
readers and such a convenience to them to 
Know just where they can buy or sell lots 
of things needed about the house or farm. 
= is 

The man who pays his interest the day 
it is due, or the day before, is always in 
credit. Such a man usually pays some- 
thing on account every time he renews a 
note—another way of Keeping one’s credit 
good. If misfortune comes to such a man 
his previous record stands him in good 
stead and he usually has little if any trou- 
ble in getting the reasonable accommoda- 
tion he requires. Business-like prompt- 
ness in business matters is too often lack- 
ing. “We have one farm loan on which 
the interest is paid the day before it is 
due half-yearly, and usually something is 
paid on the principal in December, but we 
have a number of others the interest on 
which is never paid until weeks after it is 
due,” said the manager of a life insurance 
company. He added: “This last class of 
loans we are trying to get rid of, but the 
farmer first referred to can get anything 
he wants here because we know he neve! 
will ask for what is unreasonable.”’ 





Cultivate Fewer Acres. 
M. C. THOMAS, OHIO, 





I am surprised at the small crops of grain, 
grass, potatoes, etc, that are grown on 
many farms. The lack of sufficient good 
stable manure is largely responsible for 
this. A few years ago a company was 
formed and a large straw board factory 
built at the county seat of my county. 
Since then every farmer within a radius of 
10 miles of this establishment fortunate 
enough to have any straw has sold it at the 
very low figures of from $1 to 2 per ton. 
With the money received for the straw, 
some cheap grade commercial fertilizer is 
purchased. As a consequence the soils of 
the farms are becoming thinner each yea) 
from a lack of sufficient humus to make it 
lively and friable. It is a very poor prac- 


tice to sell straw from the farm. Keep 
enough stock to work over all the straw 
and rough feed into manure and 
then judiciously apply it to the fields. 


The labor will be more than doubly paid for 
by increased crops. Another trouble with 
a great many farmers is their greed for too 
many acres. How common it is to hear a 
man boasting of the number of acres of 
corn or wheat he is putting out, but when 
the harvest comes he usually has about 
one-third less acres than at seeding timé 

It is an old adage that “tillage is manure.’ 
We have this proven by seeing a field that 
has had an extra amount of work put upon 


it before sowing it to wheat. The 
crop will be much larger than on 
a field only half prepared. If we 


expect to keep our farms in a state of fertil- 
ity that will enable us to grow paying 
crops, we must concentrate our work upon 
fewer acres and have them well fertilized. 
It pays much better to raise a given num- 
ber of bushels of wheat from 10 acres than to 
raise the same number from 20. By doub- 
ling the producing capacity of an acre, half 
of the land can be in grass thus giving it 
a chance to recuperate. 

Argentina’s Wheat Exports—These are 
estimated in a recent Buenos Ayres con- 
sular report at 1,000,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 bu for the year ending Dec 
$1, ’98, including shipments from Uruguay. 
Up to June 18 (the date of the report) 638,- 
600 tons had been shipped from Argentina 
and 120,000 tons from Uruguay. 








Home and Foreign Crops. 

The Western Broom Corn Crop is appar- 
ently 25 per cent smaller than last year, 
owing chiefly to the reduced acreage. Our 
western edition, which has just completed 
its investigation of this crop, raised almost 
exclusively in Ill, Kan and Neb, places the 
total area at 65,600 acres for ’98, compared 


with 94,200 acres a year ago. In ’95 the 
total acreage was estimated at 200,000 acres. 
The crop of ’98 approximates _ 17,000 
tons against 22,000 in ’97 and _ 57,000 
tons in 95. While the acre- 
age is smaller this year the rate of yield is 
better and the quality decidedly good. 


Broom corn is-a crop subject to wide fluc- 
tuations in acreage. Outside of a few coun- 
ties broom corn is not assigned a per- 
manent place in crop’. distribution and 
is dependent upon situation, price 
and weather conditions at time of 
planting. Many years ago broom corn 
was an important crop in the Mohawk val- 
ley of N Y, and also raised in a small way 
in other parts of the east, but now manu- 
facturers as a whole depend upon the west- 
ern output. Best broom corn is selling to- 
day in Ill country districts at $60@70 per 
ton, in Kan 40@50. 


Fair Progress of Apple Crop—Winter 


apples are rapidly maturing and _ the 
weather has been’ generally favorable 
the last fortnight. The general drift of 


testimony goes to emphasize the fact that 
the ’98 crop will be a ragged one at best, 
and far less than a full year. In a few 
sections of the apple belt, particularly in 
the central west, there are a good many 
apples, and of course fair quantities in the 
aggregate further east. American Agricul- 
turist is now engaged in making its annual 
investigation of the apple crop of the U 
S and Canada and our returns bring out 
the facts just stated. In the heavy ap- 
ple section of central and western N Y the 
crop is very uneven. Some of our cor- 
respondents say that winter apples have 
developed rapidly the last few weeks, but 
as a whole that section will have nothing 
like a full yield, but many parts of it bet- 
ter than last year’s practical failure. The 
quality is variable, there being many re- 
ports of scabby and wormy apples with a 
smalier proportion of choice fruit held at 
comparatively high figures. Many com- 
plaints of crop failure come from Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana, where the prospec- 
tive yield is very uneven. Thus our re- 
turns indicate that nothing like a full crop 
is possible, although we reserve our final 
estimate a week or two. Some good prices 
are being offered for choice fruit. 





Keeping Cider Sweet—G. F. L.: New 
cider should be filtered perfectly bright. 
The cider should then be drawn into 
clean stout bottles (champagne bottles 
are best), which are filled to within 
1% inches below the cork. The bottles are 
then securely corked and wired. They are 
then placed, corks downward, in a kettle of 
sufficient size and the intervening space 
filled with cold or tepid water. The Kettle 
and contents are then placed upon a stove 
to heat. When the temperature of the 
water has reached 150 degrees, at which it 
ought to remain some 15 or 20 minutes, the 
kettle and contents are removed and al- 
lowed to cool. The bottles are then stored 
on their*side in a cool cellar. Anyone in- 
terested in the manufacture of cider ought 
to have Trowbridge’s Cider Makers’ Hand 
300k, which is the best work on this sub- 
ject ever published, price $1. Sold by the 
Orange Judd company. 





Coffee in New Colonies—Using this term 
to describe Hawaii and Porto Rico, and in 
this connection mentioning Cuba and the 
Philippines, coffee is readily grown in all 
the islands now coming under control of 
the U S. This fact lends interest to some 
figures of the treasury bureau of statistics, 
which show that coffee last year was a 
heavy item in our imports, the year’s pur- 





chases of that article being the greatest 
in our history, amounting to 870,000,000 lbs 
compared with 738 in ’97, 581 in ’96 and 652 
millions in ’95. Last year we paid $65,000,- 
000 for foreign coffee> Porto Rico and Ha- 
waii have for years grown a fine grade of 
coffee. Cuba formerly produced it in large 
quantities and the Philippines have long 
had a reputation of turning out a fine 
grade. Our imports of coffee have prac- 
tically doubled since 1880. O. P. Austin, 
chief of bureau of statistics, estimates the 
per capita consumption of coffee at 11% 
lbs the past year, against a shade less than 
10 lbs in ’97 and 7 lbs 20 years earlier. The 
large importation of coffee thelast year was 
probably due in some degree to its phenom- 
enally low price, the average of the year’s 
imports being 7.4c per lb against llc a year 
earlier, 14.6c in ’96. In the past 10 vears 
the U S has paid foreigners $875,000,000 for 
coffee. Porto Rico exports annually 
30 million lbs. In Hawaii there are now 
300 coffee plantations. 
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The German Inspection of Apples—Dur- 
ing the coming season, all arrivals of 
American fruit will be landed in the ware- 
house especially built for the purpose, to be 
examined at once, whether these fruits are 
effected from the San Jose scale. All such 
affected will be prohibited. I am con- 
vineced that all apples east of the Rocky 
mountains, including Me and Canadian 
fruit, are not touched by these insect pests 
and there is not the least danger there- 
from. Doubtless the examination of the 
German officials will soon cease entirely, if 
ali importers only get apples from unin- 
fected districts.—[August Stier, Hamburg. 





Castor Bean Growers for market are lo- 
cated exclusively in central Ill, Mo and 
eastern Kan, where the crop is found most- 
ly in small patches of a few acres. This 
year the area is nearly normal, but the 
rate of yield disappointingly low, generally 
5 to 8 bu per acre. The price farmers re- 
ceive is unsatisfactory, ranging at 75@90c 
»v bu of 46 lbs. The price is controlled by 
the castor oil trust, which is located at St 
Louis, and forms practically the only buyer. 





The Fall Demand for Maple syrup is 
just fair, but very little of the first makes 
to offer, and held by farmers at high ary 
around $1 per gal. Sugar 8@9c per lb.—[C. 
Phillips, Cuyahoga Co, O. 

<avicizmciialiiinsian 


Poultry House on Sloping Ground. 


The accompanying illustration shows an 
ettempt at making the best of circum- 
stances. The poultry house must face the 
south or the southeast, while the ground 
where the house should stand slopes to- 





FOR NORTHERN SLOPE, 


ward the north. The floor was dug level 
into the bank and a foundation wall was 
rut in as shown, the top coming up to 
successive levels to accommodate itself to 
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(11) 


the rising ground. A drain is laid along 
beneath the well to carry off the water 
coming down the hill. A cement floor is 
laid the whole length and a large window 
is inserted in the south end. Such a build- 
ing will prove very warm in winter, even 
though built as it is upon a northern slope. 
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Begin Feeding in early fall, and after 
Oct 1 give all the feed they will eat, letting 
them run at Iarge and come to their feed 
as often as they choose. By this mode of 
feeding I am able to get all early birds off 
at Thanksgiving and the later ones at 
Christmas and New Year’s if I choose. 
Birds handled in the above style will 
weigh: Hens 10 to 12 lbs, and gobblers 16 to 

2 lbs, dressed.—[O. H. C. 








Harm Wagon for only $19.95. 
In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 


| with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Quincey, Ill., have placed uponthe market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, sold at the low hey 
of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with inch wheels with 4 inch 
tire 


24 and 30 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufactur- 
ing Co., Quincey, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 








Like a Bull Dog. 


That’s the way this lock and 
fence stay ps wire and 
hangs on. It’s “ta fence stay 
F athat will stay.” = aking “st 
< , straining or breaki —. 
wires; no sh Zz 
pre? ing. Makes Ry rodine 
rigid » strongest, most dur- 
able fence that can be made 
out of wire. Only tool required is a 
hammer. It’s just as —_ as nailing 
pickets. Cheapest fence h. 
t E in every locality. Exclu- 
sive territory tothe rem 
men. Seeding is done, the corn will soon be husked a: 
ou will have time to take up a good proposition. 
V rite to-day for catalogue and sample—free. 
NCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 

















CHANDLEE 








THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
it | eg 9 ie" 


reliable, and — 
in the market. reulars F 
GEO. ERTEL So QUINCY. Tu. 
Shoots white, remaining 80 as lo’ se ‘i 
c 


for es robust and vigorous. 
» largest new Strawberry; 











Ohme 
pana m+ ag Miller’s Red Rasp: pocses. t 


finest. Consult — ——— li 
trees—over 1 for sale. — 
free. HARRISON’S S TURSERIES, Dectinn Md. ‘ 














illustrated 
Acatalogue contains description and 
rices of the most rfect 
fatchers and Brveders ma 
ed on receipt of 6c. in stamps. 
Better send for it at once. 
DES MOINES CUBATOR CO., Box 104, Des Moines, la. 


CALCITE FOR POULTRY, 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Crushed Flint, Granu- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scra Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL ORKS, ORK, PA. 
















f Fruit Book 


a oo of market sorts 
“ae new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- 
vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—tvERvTHING. 





enact orchatd information » ine We PAY FREIGHT 


colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. 


FiO Srozd' 4 QVM seit 


Dansville, N.Y. 


is impossible. 














is POULTRY LOVING WOMEN, 


ING MONEY out of eggs. 
They double the egg 2 ar by feeding Green Cut Bone an 


MANN’ NEW BONE CUTTERS 


eut fast, fine gee so easy that any woman can work them. Mann’s Clover Cutters 
and Swin ng Feed Trays pay big for their investment. Oash or Installments. 
gin llustrated catalogue, F. 


thousands of them are MA 


Send for our 


w. 






It’s bp ee and eremranie.” 
Granite Crystal Grit. * 


MANN O©OO., Box 1Q Milford. Masa. 
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How the Grange Heiped Pay a llortgage, 


D. Ss. R. 





When 6&2 years old I bought a 100-acre 
farm in Jefferson county, N Y, paying the 
high price then asked of $6500, also 10 cows 
for $500, paying $3000 down and carrying 
$4000 at 7 per cent on mortgage. Then came 
the lesson of the second degree of the 
grange, to nurture hope. I went to sea two 
summers after moving on the farm. My 
wife worked the farm with one daughter 
and our youngest son, about 10 years old. 
She had 13 cows to milk and make butter 
from. I hized a man to cut and put the hay 
in the barns and he worked the plowed land 
under the management of my wife. She 
cleared enough to pay the interest on the 
$4000 at 7 per cent and apy all the taxes 
and had enough to keep the family and 
stock until another year, so that my wages 
went to help pay up the mortgage. 

In 1874, I ceased sailing, being 54 years 
old, and began to farm it. I had never 
worked on a farm before—in my younger 
days it was clearing up land. Had to buy 
a team and tools to work with on the farm 
and to keep the farm in good order. I used 
a memorandum book very freely in putting 
down the time of sowing and planting, the 
weather and condition of the ground at the 
time, the measure of the ground and of the 
grain sowed or planted and the amount 
harvested, the price sold for of all the 
produce (cattle, hogs, grain, butter, cheese, 
poultry and eggs) and where the money 
went to; the price of each article sold and 
the amount received. And I have found 
that by keeping an account of everything 
I know what crops or stock did not pay, 
and have learned not to trust to any one 
particular thing. I have now been on the 
farm 24 years, I can tell every year how 
much I have sowed and planted and har- 
vested and the amount received from all 
seurces of the farm. We worked hard and 
were very saving, tried to do our work in 
time and to do it well, let nothing go to 
waste, and sought out where to buy at the 
luwest and sell at the highest prices. 

In March, 1876, our grange was organized. 
Wejoined as charter members, and by taking 
advantage of the offers to buy through the 
grange, Ihave saved quite asum. The first 
saving was on fruit trees. I sent for 225 
apple trees (125 for self), which cost only 
12c apiece at our door (some of them 
through agents would have cost 75c to $1 
apiece); three grapevines for 25c; currants 
and gooseberries at 2%c apiece (the agent’s 
price would have been 25c apiece). I receiv- 
ed the trees in May. Up to this time I was 
missing the exciting times of sailing and 
nothing going on except a debating club in 
the winter. The grange just filled the bill— 
it was just what I wanted, to meet my 
neighbors and friends and have a good 
time, at the same time saving money with- 
cut injuring anyone. Have been to most 
all the granges in the county. Sometimes it 
was difficult to decide which one I would go 
home with. They call me the white haired 
man from St Lawrence. Now when I go to 
Pomona I leave my burdens at home and 
go in for a good time and I have not fail- 
ed to have one yet. 

On Dec 12, 1877, I insured in the grange for 
2500 for five years; the premium was $7.25. 
T had two assessments in the five years, one 
of 60c and one of 63c, making $8.48 for the 
five years on $2500. In 1876 I bought a stove 
through the grange at a saving of $4.50; in 
1877 bought a mower at a saving of $20. Also 
bought a bill of paints, oil and putty 
through the grange, paying $12 for 200 lbs 
bought a bill of paints, oils and putty 
one keg $1, making $20 with freight. If 
bought at home it. would cost $26.40; saved 
$6.40. Bought one plow, paying $9.40; it cost 
at home $13. In 1879, bought a bill of grocer- 
ies, and grass and clover seed, paying $18.80. 
at a saving of $4.20. And so on with many 
other farm implements and provisions. 

I have spent a great deal of my time for 
the grange interests and I would do it all 
over again for the pleasure I have received; 
and just as long as I can get to the grange 
T will be there, for I enjoy it. For three 
years I missed but three grange meetings. 
Every Saturday night I arranged my work 
so that I got there before the meeting open- 
ed and had a good visit with the members. 
Many times I was so tired I could hardly 
get there. But it would not be long before 
I got so engaged in the meeting that I for- 
got my tiredness and went home feeling all 
right. I met the last payment on my farm 
tw months before the 10 years were up 


GRANGE---TOBACCO 


and had $20 left. I gave my wife $10 of it 
and with the other $10 bought a suit of 
ciothes. At that time I could no® follow the 
teaching of the third degree and be as char- 
itable as I could wish. But in the fourth 
Gegree I have tried to follow the teaching 
of fidelity, in the fifth degree to persevere 
in well-doing, and in the sixth degree to 
look up and onward to God, the giver of all 
good to those that strive to do good to their 
fellowmen, and to reach that grange above, 
where I expect to meet my brothers and 
sisters. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Grange in Jefferson Co, Pa. 

Three open meetings were held by three 
granges cf Jefferson Co and the Pomona 
grange held its annual picnic near Brook- 
ville, at all of which State Lecturer Hill de- 
livered inspiring addresses. Although the 
day was rainy when the Pomona assembled, 
yet a good sized crowd were present. Mem- 
bers of Union and Content granges formed 
processions and with wagons trimmed with 
evergreens interspersed with stalks of corn 
and an occasional “yellow pumpkin” and 
other products of the garden or field they 
came trooping in to the grove attracting 
much attention en route, and receiving 
cheer upon cheer from the crowd already 
assembled. Of course the restaurant and 
confectioners’ stands were open for pat- 
ronage while the Stanton cornet band and 
the baseball players had their admirers. 
Not a thing dry about this picnic. The state 
lecturer’s address was cut into three parts 
by short but heavy showers that compelled 
all to seek shelter. 

Jefferson Co farmers do not have access 
to good market facilities and Lecturer Hill 
gave suggestions of great help and value 
élong that line, so that Patrons may, if 
they will dispose of produce to  bet- 
ter advantage. Too many trade their 
produce for’ groceries, etc, at the 
nearest store or are at the mercy of 
other middlemen. A plan was outlined 
for dealing direct with consumers of their 
products and it met with much favor. 

After the picnic Deputy W. M. McGary 
and Lecturer Hill started on a little or- 
ganizing tour and organized two granges 
and reorganized another, besides putting in 
ithe leaven to raise another. This closes the 
picnic season in Pa, but the granges have 
open doors and do business the year round. 

NEW YORK. 

State Master E. B. Norris is the candidate 
of the N Y state democratic convention for 
etate treasurer. 

OHIO, 

Ohio Patrons are disgusted at the manner 
in which the state dairy and food commis- 
sioner has fizzled away the opportunities 
of the pas: year. This office vas created 
at the urgent request of the gringe and its 
commissioners have 4one valiant service 
until the present incumbdent was appointed 
for political reasons. Granges quite gener- 
ally are indorsing the candidacy of State 
Master S .H. Ellis. We believe there will 
be no let up in the enforcement of pure 
food laws if the state master is elected. 

National Grange Program. 

The 32d annual session of the national 
grange will be held at Concord, N H, Nov 
16-25. A public reception will be given Nov 
17 at 2 p m and the subordinate grange de- 
grees conferred by officers of subordinate 
granges in the evening. The degree of Po- 
mona will be conferred by officers of Mer- 
rimack Co Pomona grange, Nov 18, at ll a 
m on any one desiring the same and who 
is properly recommended. The officers of 
the N H state grange will confer the de- 
gree of Flora at 12m. The degree of Ceres 
will be conferred Nov 18 at 2 and again at 
7.30 p m and over 2000 are expected to re- 
ceive this degree. An excursion through 
the White mountains by special train will 
be tendered visiting Patrons Nov 19, from 
7am until 7 pm. The Concord commer- 
cial club will tender a banquet, the evening 
of Nov 21. A full representation of the 
voting membership of the national grange 
is assured besides large delegations from 
several states. A great deal of business of 
vital interest to farmers will be transacted 
Nov 21 to 26. 





Sterilify—G. H. B. wants remedy for 
sterility. This is a trouble which cannot 
be overcome by medicine. Have her ex- 
amined by a qualified veterinary surgeon 
and if he cannot find the cause, it will be 
agg profitable to feed her for the mar- 

et. 





TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET, 


Tobacco Pays Heavy Taxes. = 


As a result of the imbroglio with Spain 
and the increased taxes necessary to pay 
government expenses, tobacco pays no 
small proportion. According to the state- 
ments of the collector of internal revenue, 
the collections on tobacco during Aug, ’97, 
were $2,742,000, while during Aug, ’98, trib- 
ute to the tune of 4,111,000 was paid 
Dealers and manufacturers and miscellan- 
ecus collections paid $380,700, last Aug, 
that was not collected during Aug, ’97. A 
glance at the table below shows, from taxe; 
paid, a greatly increased output of cigars, 
cigarettes, snuff and manufactured tobacco 
during last Aug as compared to one year 
ago. The taxes paid last Aug were, cigars 
$1,326,000, cigarettes 397,000, snuff 70,000, 
manufactured tobacco 1,937,000. 


Our Foreign Tobacco Trade. 


Imports of cigar leaf tobacco have been 
increasing the past few months, but the 
total imports of both wrapper and all other 
kinds of leaf for the eight months ending 
Aug 31 are considerably less than for the 
corresponding eight months of the previous 
year. Last Aug, wrapper leaf imports con- 
sisted of 351,500 Ibs; oher leaf 209,000 Ibs. 
Re-exports, wrapper leaf, 83,700 Ibs, other 
leaf 148,800 Ibs. Exports of domestic leaf 
43,000,000 Ibs or 5,000,000 lbs more than in 
Aug, 97. There were in bonded warehouses, 
‘Ang 31, ’98, 3,836,000 lbs wrapper leaf and 4,- 
850,000 lbs of other leaf. 





NEw YorK—The new crop meets with no 
sales as yet, but growers anticipate satis- 
factory prices. Sampling of last year’s 
crop shows it to be sound and in good 
shape, but few cases showing injury; very 
little is held by growers. Weather has been 
most favorable for curing the ’98 crop, be- 
ing sufficiently damp and warm. Probably 
not an acre of plants, if any, in the Onon- 
daga section was injured by frost before be- 
ing cut. Late pieces grew to enormous 
size. Some of the earliest cut have been 
taken from the poles. 


Oun10—Inspection of packings of the’97 Zim- 
mer Spanish crop show it to be of a most de- 
sirable quality. Theleafseems to bein almost 
perfect condition and with careful assort- 
ment is bound to bring a fancy price as 
binders. Sales of Zimmer leaf continue up 
to as high as 1000 cs at a sale. Nearly all 
the ’97 is in packers’ hands. Some _ ’98 
leaf has been sold at about the prices quot- 
ed last week. The Miami valley crop all in 
the shed and curing nicely. In some sec- 
tions of the county frost caught a few late 
pieces. A very smallamountofshed burn has 
developed. The tobacco in general is 
a fine crop, well secured and curing nicely. 
There have been no buyers in the field 
around Troy lately; price about 10c for 
Dutch, no price for Spanish. 


SoutTH CAROLINA—The ’°98 tobacco crop 
has been safely housed and is in fine condi- 
tion. It will yield an average of 800 lbs p a, 
which is an average yield. Growers are sel- 
ling in Florence Co at 5 to 40c p Ib. 


AT NEw YORK Ciry, considerable quantities 
of tobacco are changing hands each day. For 
a very long time a case of really good do- 
mestic wrapper leaf would command at 
any time about four times what growers re- 
ceive for crops through. Just at present, the 
market is being ransacked for choice New 
England wrappers and desirable filler goods 
from Pa and O. Ct broadleaf is at all times 
a salable sort,and at fancy figures. Pa, Hav 
seed sells at 12 to 15c, Chemung wrappers 
and binders run up into high figures and 
Zimmer Spanish is in steady request. 


NEw ENGLAND—The weather has contin- 
ued favorable for the cure and early cut 
pieces are being taken down. Some sales 
have been made in Ct, but buying has by 
no means become general. But little white 
vein is reported. Considerable of the unsold 
97 has been bought for export purposes. 


THE WISCONSIN TOBACCC ACREAGE A@S com- 
Tiled by township assessors last spring 
shows a planting this year of 23,812 acres 
while last year’s crop was 20,366 a. This 
shows an increase of about 3500 a. The 
counties of largest acreage are: Dane Il,- 
342, Rock 7150, Vernon 2484, Columbia 1406, 
Crawford 682, Jefferson 404, Greene 162. 
Three hailstorms did injury locally, but 
none did sweeping damage over an extend- 
ed area. Sales of the new crop have begun 
at 5 to 7c p Ib, with fillers out. 








NEW YORK. 


Bath, Steuben Co, Oct 10—Wheat and 
corn are splendid crops. Buckwheat is not 
well filled. Oats are light both in yield and 
weight. Potatoes are inclined to rot. The 
apple crop is short. Onions are small, ow- 
ing to lice and drouth. The tobacco crop 
was the largest and best ever grown here 
and is curing down in fine shape. The Steu- 
ben county fair held here Sept 27-30 drew 
the largest crowd ever in attendance, but 
the better portion of the ground was taken 
up withsideshows and fakirs who kept up a 
great confusion. Their performances were 
loudly denounced by the better class as 
being disgusting and demoralizing. 

Bedford, Westchester Co, Oct 10—Rye and 
wheat sowing in progress with about an av- 
erage acreage of each, Peaches have been 
scarce and what there were ripened prema- 
turely. Few pears, and apples as a whole 
are a very short crop. Baldwins and russets 
are of unusually fine quality, exceptionally 
large and high colored, but few in number. 
Potatoes generally are a light crop, al- 
though the yield varies greatly in different 
fields. Little corn husked yet; there will 
be a fair yield, but many fields were se- 
verely injured: by high winds. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Oct ll— 
Fall work well advanced. Buckwheat is 
nearly all threshed; very heavy in straw, 
but a light yield of grain. It is worth 40c. 
It is one of the main crops in this section. 
Apples are also a light crop. Hay is worth 
cnly $5 for the best, rye 42c for 50 lbs. No 
market for rye straw. Fall feed is flush and 
¢etock of all kinds high. Several barns with 
their contents have been burned by light- 
ning in this section. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Oct 10— 
Few potatoes are going to the car as prices 
are low. The crop in general is the lightest 
in many years. F. D. Mosher has a fine 
crop of winter apples. The onion crop prov- 
ed lighter than was predicted. Numerous 
and heavy wind storms have done much 
damage to trees, fruits, buildings and 
fences. 

Hartford, Washington Co, Oct 11—Some 
are digging potatoes and find they are rot- 
ting badly. Stock of all kinds high. Many 
bave put up large quantities of rowen. 
Pork is advancing in price. Apples are a 
very short crop. Butter and eggs are ad- 
vancing. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Oct 11—Apples 
are scarce, bringing $1 75 to 2 per bbl. Some 
complaint of rot in potatoes, especially on 
fields where the vines are still green. Pigs 
are being taken to market at 4c lw. Rob- 
ert Stevens has dealt quite extensively in 
sheep this season, having bought and sold 
several lots. Good dairy butter is 18 to 20c 
per Ib. 

Milton, Saratoga Co, Oct 10—Farmers are 
through threshing. Oats are a medium crop 
and of poor quality. Rye is good. Corn is 
an excellent yield. Potatoes are scarce, few 
in hill, some farmers report rot. Stock is in 
good demand to dispose of the large crop 
of ’98 hay and a ’97 surplus. Many buildings 
have been burned by lightning this season. 

Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, Oct 11—Silos 


are filled; about a dozen new round silos 
have been built in this section this fall. the 
tirst round ones ever built here. William 
Townsend recently sold and shipped about 
180 head of two-year-old steers for about 
£50 per head. He has bought a large number 
of yearling steers at from 25 to 30. Potatoes 
have rotted badly and are a poor. crop. 
Apples are very scarce and of poor quality. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, Oct 10—All kinds of 


fruit are unusually scarce and poor in qual- 
ity. Potatoes are scarce and inferior in 
quality. Little buckwheat sown, but the 
yield is fair. Owing to the low price of rye 
and straw the acreage sown is far less 
than in former years. The present crop 
does not yield well. Melons were a good 
crop and of fine flavor. Fall pasturage was 
seldom better. Farmers are awakening to 
the fact that it pays to raise good heifer 
calves, and are acting accordingly. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Oct 10—Silos 


are all filled. There are many here, 
as winter dairying is carried on to 
a great extent. Corn is a good crop. 
Potatoes are yielding very lHght and 
are rotting badly. Feed has been good. 
fay make of butter is large for this time 
of year. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 
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French Achromatic Telescope 


GIVEN FOR 8 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every Subscriber is Entitled te our Year Book and 
Almanac for 1898. 


we will send one o. these telescopes 

oostpaid including A YEAR’SSU B- 

4 =: yr SCRIPTION TO OUR JOURNAL 

and the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1898. 


This Telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers 
testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost 
from $5.00 to $15.00 each. 


High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at 
prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of 
moderate means. The telescope we now offer is just what the 
people want, a real philosophical instrument, at a low price. 


FARMERS, HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS, 
SAILORS, TRAVELERS, TOURISTS, AND, IN 
FACT, EVERYBODY, WILL FIND THIS 
INSTRUMENT INVALUABLE. 


Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles 
away. Hunters can distinguish game at great distances, and by 
this means not give warning of their approach. The Tourist can 
bring distant mountains, valleys and cities almost to his feet, 
while anyone with this telescope will soon become familiar with 
different objects that before (from their great distance) he knew 
nothing of. Friends and acquaintances can be recognized at 
great distances and the instrument will prove both instructive 
and amusing to everyone. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extended, i 
164 inches; when closed, 6 as: diameter, 14 inches. ™ 


FIVE LENSES. This useful and beautiful instrument has 
five lenses, of the best French manufacture. The object lenses 
are achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different re- 
fractive and dispersive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted 
that the chromatic aberration produced by the one is corrected 
by the other, and the light emerges from the compound lens un- 
decomposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance appear- 
ing elear and natural. 


BRASS SLIDES. The slides and mountings are made of brass, 
highly polished, the telescope tubes fitting closely into each other. 


BRASS SAFETY CAPS. Safety caps of polished brass cover 
the exposed ends of the instrument, keeping out dampness and 
dust when not in use. 


MOROCCO COVERED TUBES. The main tube or of 
the telescope is covered with handsome French morocco, ~ K.. 
it altogether a most excellent instrument. 


Each Telescope is furnished in a strong, cloth-covered case. It 
fe eons made and cannot get out of order, but will last for a 
I ime. 


HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH IT. 


If the oye | me is clear you can see the time on a tower clock 
at a distance of five miles. A man who is one mile away will 
appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are 
familiar can be recognized at a distance of three or four miles. 
The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed to 
be mountains or extinct craters on the surface of the moon can be 
seen plainly with the glass. 

There is not a man, woman or child who cannot find uses for 
such a glass almost every day of their lives. Many of our customers 
write us that they never had so much pleasure and enjoyment 
from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF IT. 


ALL WE CLAIMED FOR IT.—I received the oienotpe by mail in good 
order and am more than pleased with it. I find it better than I expected 
and all yeu claim for it. I have let others try it and they all mounce it a 
very clear, distinct wines, as good as they ever saw for its size.—(Geo. B. 
Harris, Centerville, R. I. 


EQUAL TO A $15 INSTBUMENT.—I have gempered your Tele- 
scope with a field glass costing $15 and with another of English manufac- 
ture of three inches more length costing $7, and consider the power of yours 
fully equa} to either of the higher priced glasses.—{George H. Northrop, 
Naugatuek, Ct. 


SEES THIRTY MILES.—The French Achromatic Telescope I received of 
you gives good satisfaction. Rocks, trees and bushes are distinctly seen 
at the top of Smoky Mountain from our residence, 30 miles distan —{M. 
F. Johnson, Maryville, Tenn. 

WORTH FOUR TIMES ITS COST.—The French Achromatie Telescope 
ordered of you atm time since is indeed a eo instrument. I have fre- 

ently observed the nail heads in a barn wall at a distance of half a mile. 
Smad tomes its cost woul induce me to part with it.—{Marquis P. 
wax, Almo, Ind. 














-_— 





Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send 
to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. , 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Fairport, Monroe Co, Oct 11—The Cobb 
canning factory made a big run on corn 
this season, working 16 to 20 hours a day 
and putting up nearly 80,000 cans per day. 
The husking building is 135 ft by 35, ana 
many times teams would be unloading the 
entire length and others waiting. Our 
local buyers are starting potatoes at 40 to 
45c, but very few are being dug at present 
as farmers have been busy with corn and 
wheat seeding. Little is done with onions. 
One buyer says that those offered are poor 
in quality and small. He is paying $4 for 
cabbage. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Oct 10—A. Han- 
way has leased and is occupying the place 
known as the Sheldon farm. Pigs bought 
alive for shipment are bringing 3c per lb, 
fattened and dressed 5%c. Monger & 
Baker are buying apples; price for good 
ones $2 per bbl. Mr Whitlock is buying 
sheep, paying for spring lams 3 to 3.50. The 
demand for cattle of all kinds is strong and 
prices high. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania [lillers’ Convention. 


The Pennsylvania millers’ state associa- 
tion held their 2ist annual convention at 
Bellefonte two days of last week. The asso- 
ciation is the largest in the country. It has 
225 members, about one-half of whom were 
present at the Bellefonte meeting. The con- 
vention opened Tuesday morning with the 
president, Col Asher Miner of Wilkesbarre, 
presiding. Judge John G. Lone made the 
address of welcome, and Col Miner the re- 
sponse. In his report Sec W. H. Richardson 
of Philadelphia said the association was 
in good financial standing. That through 
its efforts legislation had been secured put- 
ting out of the market mixed and adulter- 
ated flour, which came in competition with 
the product of honest millers. A number 
of frauds have been exposed and better 
treight rates for grain shippers. secured. 
The report of the board of directors was 
presented by Judge Cyrus Hoffa of Lewis- 
burg, chairman of the board. Among the 
papers read during the sessions were these: 
The Leiter corner and its effects on the 
Pennsylvania miller, by E. F. Noble; The 
practical side of milling—the men behind 
the guns, by H. J. Taylor; The origin of 
mill fires, George T. Ingham; Cuban re- 
sources and possibilities, Hon John T. Hyatt, 
vice U S consul for four years at Santiago, 
Cuba; Competition among Pennsylvania 
millers, Thomas R. Burgner. Ex-Gov 
Jamés A. Beaver made an address on Mil- 
ling and agriculture as affected by our ter- 
1itorial expansion. Other brief addresses 
were by Dr Henry T. Fernald, state econ- 
omic zoologist, and Dr H. P. Armsby, direc- 
tor of the state experiment station. 

Among the reports of the various stand- 
ing committees that of the committee on 
weight and inspection provoked a lengthy 
discussion, owing to the prevailing habit of 
elevator men and large grain dealers to 
impose on the miller by either short weight 
or dirty cargoes. The complaint in this di- 
rection was universal and the method of 
exposure in the future was finally agreed 
upon as the most effective to adopt in or- 
der to stop the abuse. Wednesday after- 
noon the millers were given a free excur- 
sion to state college, where, after a thorough 
inspection of that institution, they were ad- 
dressed by Dr George W. Atherton, presi- 
dent of the college. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year follow: Pres, Co] Asher 
Miner, Wilkesbarre; first vice, John M. 
Hayes, Williamsport; second, E. A. Feight, 
Downington, treas. Landis Levan, Lan- 
caster; board of directors, Judge Cyrus 
Hoffa of Lewisburg, chairman, B. F. Isen- 
‘berg of Huntingdon, E. K. Freed of North 
Wales, W. J. Yeager of Reedsville, Thomas 
R. Burgner of Elliottson. The directors 
elected W. H. Richardson, Philadelphia, 
secretary. 





Center Co—A protracted drouth has been 
very much against the early seeding of 
wheat, so that, although the grain is 
Jhrough the ground, its appearance is not 
of the best. The late sowing is not yet up. 
Corn husking has begun in many parts of 
the county, and universally good crops 
svith some exceptionally large yields are 
gecorded. Some fields will yield 150 bu to 
the acre. The potato crop, so far as it has 
peen dus, shows a fair yield. The tubers 


mre large and of good quality, but few in 
3 
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the hill. So far they are not affected by 
rot. Few farmers in Center county have 
marketed their crops. Farmers are general- 
ly better situated financially than they have 
been in years, and they are holding on to 
all they can for better prices. New corn 
is selling at 30c out of the field, while old 
corn brings 40c. Hay 1s dull at $6 to 8 per 
ton. Very little baling has been done as 
yet. The apple crop proved only about 45 
Ler cent of an average. Good apples are 
bringing 50c, while lower grades can be 
kought for 30 and 40c. W. P. Fisher of 
Bald Eagle valley had a crop of about 7000 
bu this year to put in cold storage. He will 
buy 3000 bu additional to fill his plant and 
hold the entire 10,000 bu for the late winter 
and spring markets. 

Spring Hill, Fayette Co, Oct 10—Farm- 
ers are about through sowing wheat and 
early sown is coming up well. The acreage 
has been slightly increased. Corn husking 
has begun. The yield is above the average 
and will be about 95 per cent of a full crop. 
This is 40 per cent better than last year. 
George Frankenbury has bought a new 
eight-roll husker. Many farmers are now 
getting in their winter supply of coal. The 
potato crop will be 50 per cent of a full 
crop. They are in demand at fair prices 
and will be practically ali marketed this 
fall. Fertilizer agents report excellent 
sales this season. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Colerain, Oct 4—Field and ensilage corn 
has been harvested in fine condition. G. 
W.. Cary and Albert Stacy recently bought 
an ensilage cutter and have been very kusy 
cutting their own and other farmers’ corn 
in this vicinity. C. Slate and others are 
buying fall apples to market at $1 to 1.50 
rer bbl. The crop of both fall and winter 
apples will be the smallest for years. New 
milch cows in demand at high prices. As 
hay is very plenty more stock will be kept 
during the winter and many calves are be- 
ing raised. The rowen crop is nearly all 
harvested. Fall plowing and seeding has 
been done. There is some complaint of 
potatoes rotting since being dug. 


Dana, Oct 5—Farmers have improved the 


fine weather in cutting rowen and gather- 
ing other farm crops. Corn is extra good. 
Potatoes are a light crop but better than 
last year. All garden crops are abundant. 
Apples are not very plentiful and of poor 
quality. Pears and peaches are also light 
crops, but grapes are plentiful. Cows and 
young stock are in demand and prices well 
up. Business is good and shops are all 
running on full time. J. E. Doubleday has 
his new house and barn well advanced. 
Charles Davenport is building a house and 
E. E. Gee is also building one. 


New Marlboro, Oct 5—This town was 
well represented at the Great Barrington 
tair, carrying away a good per cent of pre- 
miums. A Lockwood is erecting a cream- 
ery in Southfield in place of the one burned. 
Many farmers are cutting second growth 
hay. Corn is a good crop. Apples are 
plentiful in certain localities. 


North Adams, Oct 5—The Clarksburg Co 
of this town won $53 in premiums at the 
Hoosac valley fair. They took first on 
milch cows, Holstein heifer two years old, 
Halstein bull calves, bulls two years old 
and over, thoroughbred cows, flock of 
sheep, Shropshire buck, breeding mare and 
colt not standard bred, and Muscovy ducks, 
both fowls and chicks. Besides these they 
won a second and third on cow, and a 
third on bulls, a record few can surpass. 


Worcester’s Cranberries—Only scatter- 
ing patches of cranberries are now given 
attention in this county, with the acreage 
very much less than a few years ago. J. L. 
Davenport, our correspondent for the town 
of Mendon, reports to us this week the 
names of 15 growers who have harvested 
this year a total of about 125 bbls, against 
600 last year. Lewis Wood has 15 acres, E. 
E. Cook and Rev Carlton Staples each 7, 
Frank Wood 5 and Samuel Bennett and Ed- 
ward Kingsley each 4; the remainder one to 
three acres. 


Good Show of Stock at Barre—The Wor- 
cester West agricultural society was blessed 
with fine weather for its 48th annual fair at 
Barre, Sept 29-30, insuring financial success 
as well as a grand show. Some 498 head of 
cattle were entered. The great amount of 














young stock that has been raised the past 
two years under the stimulus of big hay 
crops was very noticeable. The premiums 
for best herds of not less than 15 animals 
were awarded as follows: First, Luther 
Crawford of New Braintree, for 50 Jerseys 
and grades; second, J. F. Rice, Barre, for 
52 Guernseys and Holstein grades; third, 
George H. Bowker, Barre, for 50 Swiss and 
Ayrshires. Nineteen pairs of horses were 
tried on a loaded wagon, George F. Pratt of 
Princeton winning. He also won on plow- 
ing with horses where 13 teams entered, 
The classes for mares and colts, carriage 
and family horses were well filled. In the 
hall was-a great abundance of flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, the plates owned by 
the society being insufficient to hold the 
fruit. Barre grange was the only one which 
competed for the very generous premiums 
offered by this society; they made a fine 
display of farm and household products 
and were awarded the first premium of $40. 
The dairy show was very good, there being 
six lots of butter and nearly as many of 
cheese. 


Another Money Maker—The 18th annual 
fair of the farmers and mechanics’ associa- 
tion at Westminster was attended by up- 
ward of 5000 people. The hall exhibit was 
of the usual. fine order, there being a fine 
display of fruit, vegetables, fancy articles 
and fine arts. The cattle pens were well 
filled and there was a good showing of 
poultry and swine. The street parade was 
the best for years. After the parade a fine 
dinner was served to over 300. In the even- 
ing a cattle show ball was given at the 
hotel by Landlord Stone. 


OHIO. 





Sugar Beet Success—Prof A. D. Selby of 
the Ohio experiment station at Wooster has 
been making an inspection of the sugar 
beets grown in Clark county. He expresses 
himself as highly pleased with the appear- 
ance of the beets growing. So far R. L. 
Holman has the banner beets of the state. 
Prospects are good for the establishment of 
iu sugar beet plant at Springfield which was 
talked of some time ago, an organization 
backed by wealthy men already exisiting. 


Rural Mail Delivery—The experiment of 
rural mail delivery in Wood county is now 
in operation and every day farmers who 
live in the vicinity of Bowling Green, the 
county seat, are receiving the mail at their 
door. The contract has been let for a 
period of a year and if the experiment is 
in every way satisfactory the system will 
be extended to other sections of the state. 


Some Late Fairs—The Butler county fair 
of the week of Oct 3 was a success finan- 
cially and there will be a profit of between 
$2000 and 3000. The attendance was good 
for most of the week and gives assurance of 
putting the fair on a sound financial basis 
and of its continuance.——The fair at Grove 
City, Franklin Co, the same week was a 
success, though interfered with by the 
weather. The exhibits exceeded expecta- 
tions. In the fruit exhibit was a collection 
ef three pumpkins weighing 229 lbs grown 
from one seed. Ripe strawberries grown 
near Galloway, the same county, were 
shown. The Wyandot county fair drew 
an immense crowd the second day and in- 
sured its success. 





After Unregistered Veterinarians—The 
state board of veterinary examiners held a 


meeting Oct 6 in the rooms of the 
state poard of § agriculture. Dr D. 
E. Wright of Columbus’ was. elected 
secretary in place o Dr W. &. 


Wight of Delaware resigned. It was decided 
that upon proof that any person is prac- 
ticing illegally in any county, the secretary 
of the board will furnish the prosecuting 
attorney of the county with a copy of the 
charges and request him to prosecute the 
person. 

Fall Crop Report—The October crop re- 
rort of the state board of agriculture is one 
of the most important of the year, and for 
the first time under the new law of last 
winter the reports of township assessors to 
the secretary of the state board are includ- 
ed. Generally speaking it shows that the 
Ohio farmers have been fairly successful in 
ell lines cxcept apples. There is a large 
wheat yield and the quality is good except 


where damaged in stack oor shock 
ty heavy rains immediately after 
harvest. Wheat seeding began under fav- 





erable conditions and the plant is coming 
up nicely. The 1897 crop was sold off much 
closer than usual owing to better prices, 
but a great amount of the 1898 crop is be- 


ing held. Most of the corn was planted too 
late. Much did not mature. But for the 
etate as a whole the crop was heavy, was 


cut without damage from frost and is of 
good quality. Oats in many places were 
damaged by rains after being cut and the 
auality is not high. Potatoes have declined 
since last report and the crop is light. Much 
of the tobacco is safely housed, curing up 
well. Pastures are short in some sections. 
The apple crop is the shortest in years. 
Hog cholera is reported from many coun- 
ties, especially in Clinton, Crawford, Darke, 
Defiance, Erie, Hardin, Logan, Madison, 
Muskingum, Pike, Putnam; Ross and Wil- 
liams. Conditions compared with an aver- 
age follow: Potatoes 61 per cent, tobacco 
%4, pastures 94, apples 14. The condition 
of crops from reports of assessors and 
ectual threshings as made by correspond- 


ents is as follows Wheat, area 2,671,980 
acres; product per acre 15.82 bu; quality 
compared with an average, 89 per cent; 1897 
crop still in hand 7 per cent; total product 
for state 42,268,161 bu. Oats, area 943,844 
acres; product, 33.2 bu per acre; total 31,- 
372,389 bu; quality 81 per cent. Barley, area 
22,051 acres; product per acre 28 bu; total 
$19,883 bu; quality 90. Rye, area 37,147 


acres; product per acre 16 bu; total 600,398 
tu; quality 90. Corn, prospect compared 
with an average 95 per cent; average date 
of cutting for fodder Sept 13. 


State Fair Finances—A balancing of ac- 
counts of the Ohio state fair, which has 
just been completed, shows the receipts to 
have been $5000 in excess of disbursements, 
bearing out the prediction that despite ex- 
traordinary conditions the fair would prove 
a financial success. 

State Board Meets—The state board of 
agriculture met in Columbus Oct 4 to in- 
spect and approve the accounts of the 
year’s business including the finances of the 
state fair. The farmers’ institute commit- 
tee has prepared a list of the places which 
were recommended to the board as suitable 
places for holding institutes. The list in- 
cludes 247 towns in the state and good 
speakers have been assigned for each. 





The Milk Problem. 


Annual Milk Meetings. 

There was lots of interest at the annual 
meetings of the various route unions of 
the Five States milk producers’ associa- 
tion, which were -held on Tuesday of this 
week. The D, L & W and the Erie route 
unions met at the Arlington house, Bing- 
kamton, the O & W route union at Sid- 
ney house in Sidney, N Y, and the Lehigh 
Valley union at Meshoppen, Pa. It is 
hoped that the route unions of the Harlem, 
West Shore, N J Central, Northern, New 
Haven and Hudson River routes will also 
meet this week. We expect to publish re- 
torts of these meetings in our next issue. 

Delegates from these route unions con- 
stitute the central association of the F §S 
M P A, which will meet at the Arlington 
Louse in Binghamton Oct 18 for its annual 
meeting in accordance with the constitu- 
tion. A full set of officers will be elected 
and ways and means for furthering the 
work will be arranged for. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, moderate firmness prevails 
at the prices quoted last week, or 2%c p 
qt for exchange and $1 29 p can of 40 qts 
for surplus. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 10 were as 
follows: 





Filnid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 28,484 961 363 
N Y Central. 10,581 108 2R6 
N Y. Ont & West, 29,217 1,561 — 
West Shore. 16,251 449 438 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,105 178 74 
N Y & Putnam. 3.101 _ -_ 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25) _ 
Del. Lack & West, 38.376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 w5 ~<o 
H RT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.9€2 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 _ i 
Total receipts. 163,324 3,894 1,161 
Daily av this week, 23,332 556 166 
Daily av last week, 23,049 392 155 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,907 618 126 


The work is progressing very encourag- 
ingly in this section at present. All ship- 
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ping stations within the middle zone of the 
O & W route are organized except New 
Berlin, where the Condensed Milk Co have 
a factory and at Rockdale, where David 
W. Lewis & Co own a factory and manu- 
facture butter and cheese, mostly print 
butter. Many farmers expect results at 
once and cannot wait for thorough organ- 
ization. Then others lack faith in our be- 
ing able to secure a majority of the milk 
producers and so fall short of our object. 
But all agree that the plan is all right and 
will prove a success if every man will stand 
by his word. In conversation with the 
president of our bank he expressed the 
opinion that all efforts along this line had 
been wrong heretofore, but the present plan 
he was well pleased with if the farmers 
would do their duty. Though there is not 
so much money in our treasury as I would 
desire, yet all bills are settled and we have 
a surplus of about $100 and more coming 
in néarly every day.—[C. H. Manwaring, 
Chenango Co, N Y. 

Sangerfield (N Y¥) branch of the F S M P 
A was organized Sept 27 with 25 members. 
President, Charles Havens; secretary, Gar- 
rison Havens. The work is being pushed 
by the organizers and members of the cen- 
tral ass’n along the line of the D, L &W. 

LL 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, Oct 10—There was a good rep- 
resentation of salesmen at the board of 
trade and they rather expected better 
prices, although New York was no higher 
than it was a week ago. It is now evident 
that colder weather has come to stay, and 
that there can be no more complaint of the 
effect of heat upon cheese. However, cau- 
tionary telegrams from the city checked 
any tendency there might have been toward 
improvement in prices, and the market re- 
mains as before on large cheese, with small 
sizes a little uncertain. It is understood 
that two of the principal buyers at Little 
Falls are already heavy holders of stock. 
and that they paid big prices for the small 
quantity of large cheese offered there last 
week, in order to sustain the market if pos- 
sible. There are a good many factories 
in northern part of state that have con- 
tracted their Septembers and the balance of 


the season’s make at 9c. Transac- 
tions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3,556 bxs at 8c, large white, 690 at 8c, 
small white, 186 at 814¢c; small 
colored, 2428 -at 83%éc; colored twins, 
196 at 8%c; small skims, 50 at Ze; 100 


at 74c. Total, 7206 bxs against 8423 one year 
ago, and 8091 two years ago. Sales of cream- 


ery butter were 17 pkgs at 19%c, 70 at 2l1c 
and 35 cases 5-lb pkgs at 22c. 
At Little Falls, transactions were 30 


large white at 8c, 76 large colored at 8c, 


764 large white and colored at 8%c, 716 small 
white and colored at 8i4c, 3723 do at 8%4c. 
At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 14 


lots of 1488 boxes cheese, 8c bid. 
The Hop Market. 


At New York, a large volume of busi- 
ness is being done of late at prices showing 
the market to have a firm undertone. The 
export trade is of such a character as to 
give added strength to the market, while 
a brisk trade is also noted at the interior 
shipping points. 


No sales. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 17@18 
prime, 15@16 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 18@19 
prime, 15@17 
low to medium, 12@14 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 

Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sent! time 
Oct 4 last yr "OR last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 2.983 1,877 6,008 5,267 
Exports to Europe, 441 65 1,606 1,092 
Imports from§Europe, 3 20 9 4l 


New YorK—The time required to pick the 
hop crop in Schoharie Co was the shortest 
in years. It was a top crop with but few 
leaves, and it is generally said the crop is 
less than usual. Quite a little activity is 
shown by dealers lately. A number of lots 
have been sold at 15@16c and more has 
been paid privately. Old hops in growers’ 
hands are very scarce. 

CALIFORNIA—The hop crop of Pleasanton, 
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Farmers’ Exchange — 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


~ Realizing ‘that every farmer has, during the year. some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

The acdress wust be counted as part Of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a wumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

= must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl He pe. no large display or nay used, thus makiug 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
= advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
nvestment. 








Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTOURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


“7 ~ BEAGLES, broken on Rabbit, take a trail and keep it till 
é rabbit is shot or holed. No Beagles over 3 years o} Al 

40 thoroughly American Foxhounds. J. HOWARD TAY LOR, 
Farmers’ Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 





300 BELGIAN HARES for sale. 
balance does and youngsters. 
in America. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forestgrove, Pa. 


100 selected stock bucks, 
Bred from the best stock 





. Fine 


| erry Pointer pups, Broken Beagles and pu 
MARY 


lot of — ali ages. Spaniels. Prices low. GLE 
STOCK FARM, West Chester, Pa. 





Pair prize taker. PIGS For Sale Cheap—Bred from World’s 
fair prize takers. This advertisement will not appear again. 
TH, Minaville, N, Y. 





Sows bred. Service 


| ag amt Berkshires of choicest beoading. 
dress, GEO. W. DUZER, 


boars. Pigs all ages notakin. Ad 
Roseville, Ohio. 





ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


HESTERS, Poland- Give Berkshire Sows, 5 mo. old. #5 and 
$6 this month, A. 8S. WAKEMAN, Smith Valley, N. Y. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


Ge We ma Engines are the best power i the gy om farmers. 
We make all sizes i one to eB A T8e-po We ash or easy 
RIGO ENGIN AND MACHINE Works, Port. 








terms. 
land, Me 





our fence of coiled eprin 


For Fence Machine to make 
J. H. WALKE 


$ wire. Agents wanted. Circulars free. 
ain City, Ohio. 





sy HOOVER, Com. Merch. Eggs, Poultry, Celery. Apples, 
. « Potatoes, Hay. ete. 112 Produce Ave., Philudelphia, Pa. 





TREES AND FRUITS. 


WAITING Best Cash offer for 24 bushels of 1897 White Pearl 
Popcorn. J. B. HEDGES, Bridge Hampton, L. I., N. ¥. 





Ce SSTNUTS aud Shellbarks wanted. We pay high 
large. early, ripe nuts. JAMES CASE, Coichester, 


UCKWHEAT flour for sale, anted. Send eam- 
ple and price. CLYMER FLETCHER. ee Teaatiite, Pa. 


rices for 
onn. 








Pq ORCHARDS pay in Florida. Must sell, however. E, 
H. HAYWARD, DeLand, Florida. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


\ ANTED—Poattion in cheese or butter factory by experi- 
enced man. Write, H. RANDALL, Hoosick, N. Y. 


Good News 
From New Jersey. 


One party from New Jersey writes: “I have had very 
good results from my last advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agriculturist.” If you 
have anything to buy, sell or exchange, try this paper. 











Alameda Co, will amount to 2300 bales this 
season. This is not quite so large as last 
year’s crop. Hop picking around Watson- 
ville is well under way. The crop is turn- 
ing out well both as to quantity and quality. 
There are ten yards being operated here. 
The Wheatland (Yolo Co) hop crop is all 
harvested, and though fair is not heavy. 
The quality, however, is above average. 
Some heavy shipments of this season’s 
growth have already been forwarded from 
this country to London. 


OREGON—Hop picking in the Williamette 
valley is finished. The crop is not a heavy 
one but in quality is above average. There 
was no shortage in help to gather the crop, 
as pickers were plentiful. In some yards 
the aphis has done much damage. 


W ASHINGTON—Over 5000 hands are at work 
picking the hop crop of this state, and 
more are needed. The crop Is very much 
better than for many seasons past. There 
has been but little mildew or vermin, and 
the warm growing weather has resulted in 
a fine crop of superior quality. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash orspot — 
1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
es | 89%) Sot 274) 22> 135% 
"72 | cot] “oug) ‘3etZ] a7 | “ost, 
—j|— ‘| "3zaq] 38° | -30%4| “2aig 
6T | 94%! .30%g] 2949] 22%] .19 
--| 67 | S349) .29 "| (37 23 | 200 
Minneapolis ...} .62 8834; .2719) .2644] 23 | .20% 
London ......... 85 ji.li | 48 | 42%) — | — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades __ Wheat | Corn | Oats 
ORME cata caes 2, | #29% #=%| £.21% 
Salto 644, | ai% (1 4 _ 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 











“This week c | Last week | Une yr ago 





“| 

betes tein anil 
bd heat, bu, | 12,210,000 | 11,263,000 | 23,930,000 
Corn... oo 25,202, 000 21,406,000 40,497,000 
Oais .. 5.469, 000 5,447,000 | 14,882,000 





At Chicago, the position of the wheat 
market is not essentially changed from 
that noted in our review a week ago. The 
trade is not disturbed through discussion 
of the large ’98 crop, secured in excellent 
condition and now moving to market free- 
ly, as is but natural at this time of year. 
The price for weeks has been at a com- 
paratively low level, and even under the 
realization of the fact of a liberal surplus, 
a great many substantial people in the 
trade believe the market will do better. 
Speculative support is indifferent, yet it is 
significant that the market responds to ev- 
ery advice of a good export movement, and 
to cables relating to requirements of west- 
ern Europe. Russia is shipping moderate 
but not particularly large quantities of 
wheat, and while the wurid’s crop is evi- 
dently a good one, it found the opening of 
the season short in carried-over stocks, as 
recently pointed out in our columns. We 
again summarize the main points of the 
situation as follows: World’s harvest re- 
turns large, due principally to good yields 
in the U S and France; shortage in Rus- 
sia; reduced stocks of old wheat; recog- 
nized large requirements by the consum- 
ing markets of western Europe; proba- 
bility of continuously good export demand 
for our wheat and flour, and a sentiment in 
the trading world favorable to higher 
rrices. 

in the regular market cash wheat is selli- 
ing at much the same ltevel as Dec, with 
prices around 62@62%c p bu for contract 
grade; May 1%@2c premium. Receipts are 
liberal at western points, Dut so is the out- 
ward movement, with freight rates to the 
east low and fair animation among ex- 
port houses. The total receipts of wheat 
at primary markets for 14 weeks from July 
1 to Oct 3, with comparisons for 10 years, 
according to the Cincinnati Price Current’s 
compilation, were 10 millions less than a 
year ago and slightly less than two years 
ago. The receipts for the three months’ 
periods in bushels are as follows: 


1898 .. .......- 65,217,000 1893......... 58,871,000 
p! ere -» 74,699,000 1892.........105,302,000 
ee 65,521,000 1891.....,... 91,306,000 
| a ee 51,372,000 1890......... 34,476,000 
1894.......... 69,474,000 1889......... 44,134,000 


In corn there is no longer any contro- 
versy between the bulls and bears over the 
auestion of weather. The market is large- 
ly a matter of receipts and demand on do- 
mestic and export account, speculators 
meanwhile waiting for sufficient incentive 
to encourage them to take energetic part 
in the market. The course of prices has 
been somewhat disappointing to a large 
number of operators who believe the crop 
only moderate at best and the cereal worth 
current quotations. While it is generally 
conceded that reserves of old corn are fair- 
ly liberal, a conservative opinion includes 
the thought of a supply for the coming sea- 
son anything but burdensome. Foreigners 
are buying freely, taking 2 to 4 million 
bushels weekly. Recent transactions on 
*change have remained close to the basis 
of 29@30c for No 2 mixed immediate or 
near future delivery. 

The oats market has shown a tendency 
to harden yet every fractional advance is 
met by enough selling orders to prevent 
material change in quotations. The cash 
demand is moderate on both home and for- 
eign account, and the market remains close 
to the basis of 21%c p bu for No 2 in store 
and Dec delivery substantially the same 
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level; May around 23c. Recent sales by 
sample include No 3 white 24@25%c, choice 
No 2 white 25% @26c, low grades 21@22c in 
car lots. 

The rye market continues in the rut, 
price changes narrow, No 2 in store 44%@ 
45c p bu, Dec 43@43%c; low grades’ by 
sample 42@44c. Some orders are noted on 
export account with a round lot recently 
reported taken for shipment to Germany, 
something rather unusual. 

The demand for barley is fairly steady 
and salesmen experience little or no dif- 
ficulty in closing out consignments at full 
prices. Nearly everything sells by sample, 
with No 2 contract grade nominal, occa- 
sional bids for this around 43@44c p bu, 
Oct and Nov delivery. Poor to good feed 
barley 30@34c p bu, common to extra malt- 
ing 35@45c. 

This is the time of year for an active 
market in flaxseed under liberal receipts 
and a good crushing and shipping demand. 
Prices are fairly steady around 91ic p bu for 
No 1 northwestern, occasionally a shade 
more, with seed slightly less desirable 89 
@9c. The export business has been rath- 
er slack. 

Timothy seed has shown more or less 
weakness under liberal offerings and an in- 
different demand, Transactions on the 
basis of $2 30 p ctl for prime cash; fair to 
good country lots sell by sample at 1 80@ 
225. Clover seed quiet and without im- 
portant feature, contract grade quotable at 
725 p ctl. Other grass seeds. inactive; 
Hungarian 509@60c p ctl, German millet 55 
@75c. Buckwheat selling at 80c@1 05 p ctl. 

At New York, there is a strong demand 
for wheat and corn to go to the U K and 
the Continental markets and the buying has 
been large for export account. This in- 
crease has been so gradual, however, that 


the markets have not responded freely, and 


the range of values is small. No 2 red win- 
ter is quotable around 71@72c p bu in store, 
with Dee delivery at a discount of about 4c. 
Flour is quiet and unchanged. Rye flour 
steady at $3 for all good brands and as high 
as 3 25 for tops. The trade in buckwheat 
flour is fair, but new business small. Corn 
is-substantially unchanged. No 2 mixed in 
store sells around 35@35%c p bu. Oats 
steady with unimportant change, No 2 
mixed being worth about 26%4c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 

















Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1898] 1897} 1898] 1897 
Chicago, P 100 ibe . - | 85-85 $550) $3.95 | $4.10! $4.65) $4.00 
New York . --| 5.75] 5.40) 4.25) 450, 4.75] 4.50 
SN IES ; 4.00} 4.30) 4.75} 4.50 
Kansas City ......... 3.70 90) : 3 90 
Pitwburg ...........-. 4.25 








At Chicago, another week of healthy cat- 
tle markets is to be noted, with sales at a 
generally satisfactory level. The occasional 
transactions in beef steers at $5 65@5 80 are 
scarcely a criterion of the market, and few 
are here with a quality to command these 
extreme figures. Most of the cornfed na- 
tives go over the scales at 5@5 40, with 
strictly prime range cattle 4 50@4 75, and 
many good enough for shipping account 
slightly under the inside point. The move- 
ment of beef cattle from the interior toward 
primary points has been moderate but not 
excessive, and during this year to date 
there is some falling off compared with last 
season or previous years. While the mar- 
ket has its ups and downs it is healthy, and 
in the main satisfactory to feeding and sell- 
ing interests. 

This last statement applies also to mixed 
butchers’ stock and grass Texans, with the 
general level of prices materially better 
than realized in some recent seasons. The 
demand for stock cattle to place on feed 
keeps up, and while prices are high farmers 
are obliged to meet these owing to the large 
ciop of hay and the fair promise for corn. 
Milch cows and springers are quiet and 
substantially steady. Our quotations are re- 
vised as follows: 


Fey export steers. $5 60@5 80 Poor to fey bulls, 7:@4 40 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, % a3 00 
1450 Ibe. 475@5 50 Feeders, 3 5004 75 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 409 to 850 Ibs, 3 2%a4 3 
425@4 60 Calves. 9H Ibs up, snese 
Ch to fey cows and Caives, veal. "aT 25 
heifers, 42) 0 Milch cows, eaeh, * ato 
Fair to good cows, 82 ov 


In spite of the liberal marketing in the 
west, hogs are holding generally steady at 
4c and a shade under. Packers and shippers 
are interested buyers, and owing to liberal 
offerings are enabled to discriminate against 
rough and common lots. Receipts of hogs 





at western vacking points are very much 
greater as a whole than a year azo, but 
general activity prevails and daily offerings 
are readily absorbed. 

Under plentiful supplies of sheep the mar- 
ket is without particular snap, although 
buyers appear for practically everything at 
about a recent level of prices. Arrivals in- 
clude large numbers of good westerns of 
good weight, averaging 100 to 110 lbs and 
these are favorites with butchers, recent 
sales being at $4@4 35. Good yearlings 4 40 
@4 50, common to fair mixed sheep 3 50@4, 
lambs 5@6. 

At Pittsburg, cattleinfairly good supply, 
but the demand was light on Monday of 
this week, receipts amounting to 115 cars. 
The quality of the stock was moderate. 
Quotations: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 15@5 40 Poor to good fat bulls, $ 2 : 50@3 90 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, §=475@505 Poor to good fat cows, 2 354 00 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ths, 400@45) Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 74 50 
Common, 7 to 906 lbs, 8 503 90 Bologna cows, phd, 8 0015 0 
Rough, half-fat, 3 75@4 4) F’sh cows & springers, 18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 Soe 50 Veal calves, 6 OO@T 


Hogs, 30 carloads, steady and lower, me- 
cium selling at 3 95@4, heavies 3 90@3 95, 
best yorkers 3 85@3 90. Sheep receipts 10 
cars, with the demand active and prices 
considerably higher. Prime wethers sold at 
4 60@4 70, lambs in large supply ranging 
from $3 50 for inferior to 5 90 for best. Veal 
calves were wanted at 6@7«éc. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady and demand 
gooa on Monday of this week, when 175 cars 
were received. Butcher stock sold readily 
at $4 50@4 75, shipping steers 4 75@5 15 
with tops at 5 15@5 45. Cows and heifers 
4@4 50, with stockers and feeders ranging 
from 3 65@4 35. Hogs, 110 cars Monday, 
with prices strong and higher, yorkers were 
worth 3 80@3 85, medium weights 3 85@3 90, 
heavies 3 90@4, and pigs 3 50@3 55. Sheep 
receipts amounted to 50 cars and the mar- 
ket was strong. Good yearlings ranged 
from 4 25@4 75, the bulk of the lambs sola 
pe _— 90, with a few of the very best 
a 

At New York, the demand for all grades 
of beef cattle good with prime steers scarce 
and firm. Common grades are a shade 
lower with rough cattle about steady. Ex- 
ports about as usual. Prime natives sell! 
at $4 20@5 50, bulls and cows 2 50@4. Milch 
cows -steady and offerings small. Veal 
calves firm with common to choice selling 
at 5@8c and a few westerns going as low 
as 4c. The arrival of hogs was moderate, 
market dull and lower at 3 80@4 for infe- 
rior to prime. Sheep in moderate demand 
and steady, lambs somewhat higher. Prices 
ranging from 3 50 for inferior to 6 25 for 
choice lambs; 4 70 about the top for year- 
lings. 

Heavy Receipts of Sheep—The four pri- 
mary markets received 649,000 head of sheep 
in September, the greatest number on rec- 
crd for the month named, The gains were at 
Kansas City and Omaha. Of the total nam- 
ed Chicago received 360,000, Kansas City 
— Omaha 111,000, St Louis nearly 43,- 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 50 
@1 75 p bbl, onions 65@7ic p bu, cabbages 
2 50@3 p 100, turnips 20@25c p bu, beans 1 25 
@1 40, apples 1 75@2 p bbl, cranberries 5 25@ 
€ 25, strictly fresh eggs 21@22c p dz, cold 
storage 16@lic, live chickens 9@10c p lb, 
fowls 9@10c, turkeys 11@12c, dressed chick- 
ens 11@12c, fowls 11@12c, turkeys 13 
@l4%c, corn 38@40c p bu, oats 30@32c, 
bran $12 50@13 p ton, cottonseed meal 20@ 
21, middlings 14@16, loose hay 6@8, rye 
straw 5@7. 

At Syracuse, bran $14@16 p ton, middlings 
17@19, loose hay 10@13, timothy 12@15, rye 
straw 11@12, nearby fresh eggs 25c p dz, 
live chickens 11@13c p Ib, fowls 10c, dressed 
chickens 12@16c, fowls 11@12c, potatoes 50@ 
60c p bu, onions 50@75c, beans 1 25@1 35, ap- 
ples 2@3 p bbl, pears 2 50@4, lima beans 1@ 
1 25, celery 75c@1 50 p dz bchs. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
strietly fresh eggs 17%@18c p dz, western 
ch 17%c, live fowls 84%@9c p lb, roosters 6% 
@7c, spring chickens 8@9c, dressed fowls 
19c, roosters 6c, spring chickens 12@1l4c, ap- 
ples $2@3 p bbl, quinces 1 50@1 75, peaches 
1@1 25 p bu, pears 1 50@2 p bu, potatoes 50 
@55c, onions 1 25@1 35 p bbl, hay 25@40c p 
100 lbs, bran 13@13 50 p ton. 

OHIO—At Columbus, strictly fresh eggs 
15%4c p dz, cold sterage 12%.@13c, live chick-~ 




















ens 5@tc p 1b, turkeys 7c, ducks 5@6c, 
cressed chickens 7c, broilers 10c, turkeys 
$c, ducks 6@7c, potatoes 37@39c p bu, onions 
59@40c, beans $1 05@1 07, cranberries 5@ 
5 25 p bbi, peaches 60@75c p bskt. Corn 32@ 
35¢c p bu, oats 22@25c, bran 14 p ton, screen- 
ings 12, middlings 16, shorts 13, loose hay 7@ 
8, timothy 7@7 50, clover 4 50@5, oat straw 
2 50, rye 4. 

At Cincinnati, choice timothy hay $8 25@ 
8 50 p ton, clover 6 50@7, oat straw 3 75@4, 
wheat 3 50@4, rye 5@5 50, bran 9@9 50, mid- 
Glings 12@12 50, peaches 1@1 25 p bu, pears 
3 25@3 50 p bbl, quinces 50@75c p bu, ap- 
ples 2@3 p bbl, cranberries 3 50@4, potatoes 
35@38c p bu, celery 15@40c p bch, cabbage 
50@60c p bbl, onions 1 10@1 25, tomatoes 35 
@40c, beans 1 10@1 20, corn 30%4c, oats 23c, 
eges 13c p dz, spring chickens 8c p lb, tur- 
keys 816c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Throughout the country fine pastures 
were the rule throughout early October, 
with favorable weather for production. The 
cutput of butter is fairly liberal, but not ex- 
cessive. Owing to the failure of many Cal- 
ifornia creameries numerous shipments are 
being sent there from the middle west at 
relatively higher prices than are being paid 
in New York and Chicago. The strong ad- 
vancing market developed the last half of 
Sept gave way to some extent at the open- 
ing of this month. The decline was slight, 
however, and a generally firm tone exists at 
the range of prices now quoted. Advices 
from England indicate a better state of 
affairs, but our exporters are still unable to 
realize much profit on shipments. No 
large movements of storage butter have yet 
been noticed, although some was moved 
during the late shortage. 

New York State—At Albany, active. 
Good to ch cmy 21@22c, prints 22@23c, dairy 
£0@21c.—At Syracuse, dull. Good to ch cmy 
19@22c, vrints 23@24c, dairy 17@20c. 

At New York, a fairly steady tone is 
ncted and prices remain unchanged. Cream- 
ery, western extras 20%c p Ib, firsts 19@ 
1914c, seconds 17@18c, N Y cmy extras 20c, 
firsts 18%4.@19c, western June extras 1914c, 
firsts 17@19c, N Y dairy finest 18@184c, 
firsts 16@17c, western imit cmy finest 16@ 
17c, firsts 14@15c, western dairy finest 15@ 
16c, firsts 12@14c, western factory extras 
1414c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, Elgin 
and western cmys extras 20%c p ‘b, firsts 
19l44c, imit emy 16c, prints extra ..c, ch 20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Good cmy 
20c p lb, prints 21c, dairy 13@14c. 

At Cincinnati, fair demand. Fey cmy 
22c p lb, Ohio cmy 16@18c, ch dairy 12c. 

At Boston, market generally quiet but 
fairly steady. Vt and N H creamery extra 
21%c p lb, northern N Y 21@21%c, western 
20@21c, northern firsts 18@19c, eastern 17@ 
19e, western firsts 17@18c, seconds 15@16c, 
western June extras 19@19%c, firsts 18@ 
18i4c, Vt dairy extra 19c, N Y dairy extra 
18c, N Y and Vt firsts 15@1i7c, seconds 14c, 
western dairy 13@14c, western imit cmy ex- 
ira 15@16c, firsts 14@15c, western ladle ex- 
tra 14c, firsts 13%4c, extra northern cmy in 
boxes 22@22léc. 

The Cheese Market. 

Receipts in both eastern and western 
markets have run somewhat larger of late. 
The recent sharp advance has been fully 
maintained. Exporters have taken increas- 
ed quantities of choice goods but have been 
hampered somewhat in their movements by 
advancing prices. A good home demand is 
noted and some liberal shipments have been 
made to the south. Much of the cheese now 
selling is of the late Aug and early Sept 
make, while that recently produced is be- 
ing held for still higher prices. No particu- 
lar complaint as to quality is now noticed. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 7% @8%c p lb, flats 74@8c, 
skims 3@4c.—At Syracuse, inactive. Full 
cream cheddars 9@10c p lb, skims 6@7c. 

At New York, substantially steady at 
the range of prices quoted. N Y large 
colored fey 8%e, large white fcy 8%c, 
colored and white ch 8%4%@8%c, good to 
prime 8@8%c, common to fair 7@7%c, small 
colored fcy 9c, small white fcy 9c, good to 
ch 84%@8%c, common to fair 7@8c, skims 5 
@7c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y full 
cream fcyv 9%c p Ib, fair to good 84@9c, 
skims 5@7c. 

Ohio-—-At Columbus, steady. Full cream 
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cheddars 9@9%c p lb, Ohio flats 9144c, lim- 
burger 10c, Swiss 14@léc. 

At Cincinnati, good to prime Ohio flat 
8%c p lb, prime to ch family favorite 9@ 
$iec, twins 9@9%c, full cream Y A 9%@10c, 
N Y cheddar 94@9téc. 

At Boston, full supply and fair demand 
with prices unchanged. N Y small extra 
94,@9%c p lb, large extra 9c, firsts 8@8<c, 
Vt smail extra 9@9\%ec, large — 8c, firsts 
8@8lec, western twins extra 9@9% fair to 
g00d 8@8l%ec, Ohio flat extra 8% ,@sc, fair to 
good 7@Sc, sage cheese extra fall 10@10\4c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


As a general rule the arrivals in both 
eastern and western markets are of very 
fair quality, but not so fine as could be wish- 
ed. High grade apples are in good demand 
and moderate supply, and they fetch top 
prices. Choice red varieties are wanted. 

Exports are reported fully up to last 
year’s estimate and an encouraging state 
of affairs exists. Recent advices from Eng- 
land show a better quality of American 
fruit arriving there. The earlier arrivals 
were poor, owing undoubtedly to the un- 
favorable weather, but recentimproved con- 
ditions have made the shipping of choice 
stock much easier. There is a brisk demand 
for choice parcels of Baldwins and Kings 
especially, although other varieties find 
fairly easy sale. 

At New York, substantially steady at 
quotations. Blush $2 50@3 p bbL Fall Pippins 
2 25@2 75, Baldwins 2, Greenings 1 75@2, 
King 2@3, northern fcy 3@4, twenty ounce 
1 75@2 50, crabapples 2 50@5. 

At Boston, receipts liberal and fair in- 
quiry. Gravenstein ch $ 2 75@3 25 p bbl, good 
2 50@3, Duchess 2@2 50, Snow 2@3. Fall 
Pippins 1 50@2, Hubbardston 1 50@2, Por- 
ters 1 25@1 75, common, all varieties 75c@ 
1 25. 





THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


A generally fair demand exists in the 
western markets as well as in the seaboard 
cities and values are fairly well sustained. 
Receipts are not so burdensome but that 
current arrivals are kept well cleaned up 
from day to day. Choice varieties are 
most called for and they sell at a slight 
premium. 

At New York, about as usual. Long 
Island $1 37@1 62 p bbl, N Y 1 12@1 37, 
South Jersey and Pa 1@1 25, upper Jer- 
sey 1 12@1 37, Jersey sweets 1 25@2. 

At Boston, fairly active at range of prices 
quoted. Aroostook county Rose and He- 
bron 40@43c p bu, N Y Green Mountains 
40c, Burbanks 35c, Va extra yellow sweets 
$1 12 p bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 











THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, »ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, no particular activity to 
report. Marrow ch $1 62@1 65 p bu, fair to 
good 1 25@1 50, medium ch 120@1 22, pea 
beans, ’98, 1 22@1 25, ch ’97 1 17@1 20, fair 
to good 1@1 15, red kidney 1 70@1 80, fair 
to good 1 50@1 65, yellow eye ch 1 40, Cal 
limas 2 30@2 35, green peas 85c p bu. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand is limited and 
market not strong. Evaporated apples ’97, 
6@8i%éc p Ib, 798 7@8c, sun-dried quarters 
3%,@5c, southern sliced 4@5c, chopped 2@ 
2%c, cores and skins 2c, cherries 8@9c, 
blackberries 8@9c, raspberries 10%@llic, 
huckleberries 6c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market is without 
new features of importance. N Y and Pa 
prime to fcy 16%@17%c p dz, western fresh 
gathered best loss off 16%4c, fair to good 15% 
@16c, western and southern $3@3 90 p case, 
seconds 3@3 25. 

At Boston, full supply and trade not very 
active. Nearby and Cape fcy 23@25c p dz, 
eastern ch fresh 18@20c, fair to good 14@16c, 
Vt and N H ch fresh 18@20c, Mich selected 
fresh 17@17%c, western ch fresh 164%4@17c, 
fair to good 15@16c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, substantially steady at the 

range of prices quoted. Bartlett pears fcy 
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$4@4 75 p bbl, common to good 2@3 50, 
Seckel 1 50@4, Duchess 1@1 50, quinces ch 
to fey 1 50@1 75, common to fair 75c@1 25, 
peaches 1@1 50 p bu, plums 25@40c p 8 lb 
bskt, grapes 1 75@2 p case, Cape Cod fcy 
dark cranberries 4 50@4 75 p bbL 
Ground Feeds, 

New York, about as reported last 

Brewers’ meal 90c p 100 lbs, grits 
%0c, chops 65c, coarse corn meal 68@69c, 
middlings $15 p ton, winter bran 14@15, 
spring 12 50@13 50, spring middlings: 14, 
sharps 17, linseed oilmeal 24, cottonseed 
meal 18@20, rye feed 16@16 50, screenings 40 
@60c p 100 lbs, common 25@30c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are liberal and 
demand moderately active. Prime new hay 
L0@65e p 100 lbs, No 1 55@60c, No 2 45@50c, 
No 3 30@40c, mixed clover 40@50c, clover 35 
@40, gradeless 20@30c, long rye straw 20@ 
50c. 





At 
week. 


Poultry. 
At New York, substantially steady at the 
range of prices quoted. Turkeys ch 
15@17c p lb, ordinary 9@11c, Phil 


chickens 15@l6c, Pa 11@12c, N Y and 
Pa fowls lic, western 94%@10%c, squabs ch 
large white $2 25 p dz, small dark 1 25, live 
chickens 11@11%c, fowls 10c, roosters 6c, 
turkeys 106c. 

At Boston, receipts of both live and 
dressed have been fairly large of late, while 
demand is good. Northern and eastern 
fresh killed chickens ch large 14@lic p Ib, 
common to good 8@12c, fowls extra ch 12c, 
good 8@10c, spring ducks llc, western iced 
turkeys ch 13c, good 10@12c, old 10@12c, 
chickens ch 8@10c, fowls 9@10c, ducks 7@8c, 
live fowls ch 9c, common 8c, roosters 5c, 
spring chickens 8@9c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, seasonable varieties con- 
tinue in good supply and fair demand. 
Beets 75c@$1 p bbl, cucumbers 1@2, celery 
35@50c p dz thy carrots 75c@1 p bbl, cab- 
bages 1 50@3 50 p 100, cauliflowers 1 25@1 50 
p bbl, green corn 75c@i 25 p 100, lima beans 
50@75c p % bbi, lettuce 75c@1 p case, onions 
1@1 50 p bbl, squash 50@75c, string beans 
— Pp % bu, tomatoes 7ic p bbl, turnips 


ee EE 
*® Heat—tT. J. M. wants a remedy for a mare 


which is nearly always in heat. Give her 2 


‘ oz of bromide of potassium at a dose twice 


o day for 2 days, then skip a week or two 
and give again and so on. 


Dandruff—F. 8. wants a remedy to clean 
the dust and dirt out of the hair of his 
horse. Take 1 oz carbonate of potassium 
and dissolve it in a quart of soft water. 
Rub this well into the skin with the hand, 
then wash off and clean with soft water. 
When the skin and hair are dry, rub in 
well all over the body a little soap liniment 
with the hand. Repeat the washing and the 
liniment once a week until the skin be- 
comes healthy. 














Tumors, and ad Forms 2 Malignant and. 


Without te’ ise af i the Knife 


hemp le pe pepe pene 
bad a reasonable opportunity for treatment. 

State your case as clear! 

complete information wil] be mailed 


Ors, W. €. Grown & Son, Werth Adams, Mass. 


" SHROPSHIRES. 
Either sex Lambs, Yearlings and 
two-year olds. Whites, a 
grand lot of young Doars; Bronze 
carkeye. B. P. Rocks. Fine stock a 
specialty. 











SIDNEY SPRAGUE. 
Falconer, N. 
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Indians Attack Troops. 





Trouble between the Chippewa Indians 
and the United States officials near Walker, 


Minn, culminated on the ith in an 
attack on U s troops on the 
shores of Leech lake, 150 miles 


north of Minneapolis. The fight was long 
and hard, four soldiers being killed, nine 
wounded and several civilians hurt. The 
battle was precipitated by a demand on the 
part of the U § officials that the Indians 
surrender certain criminals wanted by the 
whites. After an all day pow wow the In- 
dians sent word that the men would not be 
given up while a brave lived. In a blinding 
snow storm Gen Bacon with 80 men set sail 
for Bear island where the Indians were en- 
camped. <A pitched battle ensued and the 
Indians were driven back, the _ soldiers 
throwing up entrenchments to await re-in- 
forcements. The fight was continued on the 
following day with more losses on _ both 
sides. Citizens of Walker have been forced 
to establish a guard around the town. The 
Indians are showing bad blood and the dis- 
content is spreading. The majority of the 
chiefs have given assurances of good faith 
toward the whites, but little reliance is to 
be placed in their promises. A general up- 
rising is feared, but by prompt action may 
be averted. The Chippewas have taken the 
least kindly to civilization of any of the 
tribes in northern Minnesota. There is a 
possibility that the 14th Minn volunteers 
will be ordered to assist the regulars. The 
troops engaged are the 3d infantry, vet- 
erans of the Santiago campaign. 

Gen Bacon and his command returned to 
Leach Lake agency and it was thought that 
the Indians would take the offensive. This 
they refused to do and apparently the 
troops must round them up. Reports state 
that the Indians are being reinforced from 
the north. Lumber men north of Walker 
do not deem it prudent to remain in the 
woods, 

———— 

Coercing Turkey—An ultimatum convey- 
ed in a collective note presented to the porte 
on the 5th by the representatives of the 
powers, demanded in concise terms that 
the evacuation of Crete by Turkish troops 
be completed within a month, the embarka- 
tion to begin within a fortnight. The 
powers are not inclined to stand any more 
bluffing on the part of the sultan. 


Will Settle Seal and Fishery Questions— 
The basis of a settlement between Canada 
and the United States has been arrived at 
in the matter of the Behring sea and the 
Atlantic and inland fisheries. It is believed 
the Canadian commissioners have decided 
to prohibit pelagic sealing on payment of an 
irdemnity to the actual sealers by the 
United States. 


Senator Quay Under Bail—United States 
Senator M. S. Quay, the republican boss of 
Pennsylvania, has been placed under $5000 
bonds for trial at the Nov term of the crom- 
inal court at Philadelphia on the charge of 
conspiracy to make unlawful use of the 
funds of the defunct People’s bank, and of 
state money deposited therein. His_ son, 
Richard R. Quay, and C. H. McKee of Pitts- 
burg are held on the same charge. The 
prosecution presented 22 letters and tele- 
grams from the senator to Cashier Hop- 
kins of the bank relative to using the bank’s 
money in speculation. The affair has creat- 
ed a sensation and the outcome is awaited 
with keen interest. The state claims strong 
evidence against the senator. 


Disorder and Unrest in Cuba—Large 


bands of armed Cubans in the interior are 
becoming troublesome and menacing to the 
general peace. Dissatisfaction with the 
Americans is at the bottom of it. Gen Gar- 
cia has gone among them to try to persuade 
the armed forces to disband. 


Labor Disorders in Paris—Added to the 
other troubles, Paris is now suffering from 
u strike affecting 60,000 men and _ threat- 
ening to culminate in labor riots. The lead- 
ers of the movement are aiming at a general 
strike with the object of effecting an econ- 
omic revolution that will change the posi- 
tion of the workers of France. An exten- 
sion of the strike to the dock laborers at 
Havre is feared, though no movement in 
that direction has been made yet. 

The government has drafted 10,000 cavalry 
and infantry to Paris because of the con- 
tinued violence of the strikers. All work 
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on the exposition buildings has ceased and 
many laborers on the railroads are out. The 
situation daily becomes more grave. 





Yellow Fever in the South—The dreaded 
yellow fever is spreading over Mississip- 
pi, many of the larger cities and towns 
being infected. Jackson is badly infected. 
The number of deaths is not large as yet, 
but the disease has made such rapid prog- 
ress throughout the state, that there is now 
practically no section not infected and peo- 
ple have left the state by the thousands. 
Three interstate railroads have practical- 
ly suspended business for the time being. 
Louisiana has also developed the disease. 
In both states there is a great demand for 
immune nurses. 





Home Interests—The Pacific and Arctic 
railroad, now being built from Skaguay to 
Selkirk, is well under way. Several heavy 
shipments of gold have been received from 
the Klondike fields within the past month. 
——The evacuation of Porto Rico by the 
Spanish troops is proceeding rapidly.——The 
investigation of the war department pro- 
ceeds slowly. The testimony of Maj-Gen 
Wheeler has been distinctly favorable to 
Alger and the department.——Fearful forest 
fires have done an immense amount of dam- 
age in Colorado.—Damage to the amount 
of half a million was done in Brunswick, 
Ga, by a gale and high water, Oct 2. The 
whole Georgia coast suffered.— Rear Ad- 
miral J. C. Howell has been detached from 
the command of the north Atlantic squad- 
ren, leaving Commodore J. W. Philip in 
command.——Camp Wikoff at Montauk is 
nearly deserted now. 

Teddy Roosevelt, the republican candi- 
date for governor of New York, has taken 
the stump in his own interests.——The war 
investigators will visit all the camps.—— 
George D. Saxton, brother of Mrs McKin- 
ley, was shot and killed in Canton, O, by 
an unknown woman.——The president and 
cabinet officers started this week for the 
Omaha peace jubilee 








Starvation and Suffering in Cuba—Re- 
ports received by the Cuban junta in this 
country show a deplorable state of affairs 
on the island. In the interior and rural sec- 
tions the people are dying of starvation and 
the conditions are even worse than during 
the war. The Spanish hold the coast towns 
and by the terms of the protoctol are able 
to control food supplies. Col Henry Ray 
and 400 United States troops have taken 
pessession of Manzanillo. 





News from Abroad—Admiral Cervera,the 
gallant commander of the ill-fated squadron 
at Santiago, is to be elected a life mem- 
ber of the Spanish senate. Queen Victoria 
recently had a narrow escape from serious 
injury by the running away of the horses 
attached to her carriage.——Authentic news 
in regard to the emperor of China is still 
lacking.——Spain will suspend export duties 
but will maintain the war tax.——An inter- 
national conference will be summoned to 
meet in Rome to discuss steps to be taken 
against anarchists.——Queen Regent Chris- 
tina of Spain has accepted an invitation to 
act as arbitrator in the dispute between Chili 
and Peru regarding the possession of the 
provinces of Tarapaca and Tacua.——A part 
of the troops from the Soudan have reach- 
ed England. 








Would Be Governor of Hawaii—Minister 
Sewali and President Dole are announced as 
candidates for the governorship of the Ha- 
waiian islands. The office is an important 
one, the salary attached being $6000 a year. 
It is said that several other candidates will 
appear as soon as the report ofthe Hawaiian 
ccmmission is made. The present judiciary 
system will remain undisturbed. The su- 
preme court will probably have federal 
jurisdiction in United States cases and 
judges wiil be appointed for four years in- 
stead of life. 


Ships to China—The gravity of the news 
from China has resulted in an order from 
Sec Long to Admiral Dewey to send ships to 
Tien-Tsin. It is understood that the Balti- 
more and Petrel are the’ vessels selected. 
The voyage is a long one, but the ships 
should make their destination the latter 
part of this week. The situation at Pekin 
is regarded as extremely critical, and the 
presence of American warships in Chinese 
waters will undoubtedly do much to pre- 
vent outrages on American citizens. 
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TERRIBLE -NERYOUS TROUBLE 


Her Flesh Was So Sore Could 
Hardly Bear Touching, 


Did not Know What it Was to Have 
a Good Night’s Rest. 


Cured by Dr Greene’s Nervura Which 
She Found a Wonderful Remedy. 


“Twelve years ago I got hurt by being 
thrown from a wagon which injured my 
spine, making it weak. Then two years 
ago I had the grip, which settled in my 
¢pine, that being the weakest place. This 
gave rise to a very severe nervous trouble 
of the spinal cord. 

a doctored with eminent physicians 
for two years, going away for that purpose 
a part of the time. I used among other 
things, batteries, and had my back cupped 
more than thirty times, and blistered many 
times, and all without the least good. The 
sensation was like needles sticking into my 
back and stomach, and after those spells 
passed my flesh would be so sore that 1 
could not sit on a chair unless it was up- 
rolstered. I did not sleep well, many nights 
not going to sleep until 2 o’clock a~-m. I 
could not tie on my back in sleep at al!. 





“Finally after two years of great suf- 
tering, I saw Dr Greene’s Nervura adver- 
tised, and the cures it had effected, and I 
determined to try it. I am now using my 
third bottle and am relieved of the nervous 
pricking sensation, and sleep well, which 
1 had not done for two years. In fact, I 
had not known what it was to have a good 
night’s rest in the two years I was sick, un- 
til after I took Dr Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. 

“T can cheerfully say that I think it is the 
best remedy I have ever used or known 
about, and heartily recommend it to oth- 
ers, and will gladly answer inquiries about 
my case. Mrs A. J. SMITH, 

Morrisville, Vt.’’ 

Everybody needs and should take this 
grandest of medicines, Dr Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy. There is 
no other remedy in the world equal to it. 
Jt will make you well and strong. 

Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, New York 
city, invites the sick to consult him free, 
personally or by letter. 
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--EASY MONEY... 


Can be made selling the greatest and best article on 
ot the market, “CHAMPION” POLISHING 
FIBRE. It polishes all metals, Jewelry, Glassware, 
e Furniture, Pianos, Harnesses, etc., instantly. It sells 
at sight. Putup in pretty package, with beautiful 
souvenir ineach. Sells at 25¢c a package. Entirely 
new device. 


-.» THOUSANDS... 


Of Agents, male and female, are making from $2 to 
#6 daily in the countrv towns, selling Champion Pol- 
ishing Fibre. Why Don’t You? You Can! and 
commence at once! We want you now! 25c will 
start you. We will send you a big outfit, with an 
@fisine piece of jewelry, pretty pictures and adver- 






tising matter, so that you can take orders, on receipt 
of 25c silver or le or 2c stamps. Write at once and 
enclose 25c for outfit, terms and instructions, or send 
$1.50 for dozen and make money from the start. 

11 S. 7th St., 


¢ Champion A. Chemical Co. rnitaacionia, Pa. 
Seeeen” 8582 
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A Squirrel Guide. 


By Florence McCallen Burton, 


T WAS the year of the 
terrible famine in west- 
ern Kansas, Nebraska, 
and the Dakotas. Veg- 
etation was burned up 
in the drouth, which 
held for so many 
months that the people, 
as well as the 
flocks and herds, were 
on the verge of star- 
vation. Many who had a little means left 
the country, so that along the borders of 
the more fortunate states adjoining, there 
were many refugees. The “orchard and 
grass counties” were especially favored by 
them; doubtless an orchard glowing with 
the red and gold of its autumn riches was 
a refreshing sight to their tired eyes so 
long accustomed to the crisp, brown buf- 
falo grass and the treeless plain. 

The woods along a creek in a fertile Mis- 
souri valley were turned into a hospital for 
abandoned horses. Worn out by long jour- 
neys and insufficient food, they had been 
turned out to shift for themselves in this 
fortunate land where there seemed no end 
to the food. Many were taken up as strays 
by the farmers, and if they proved to be 
worth anything, the owners, if they could 
be found, were paid for them. Sometimes a 
humane owner, to make sure that the aban- 
doned animal would be cared for, would 
tie around his neck a card with this in- 
scription: “Take me, treat me well and I 
am yours.” 

One morning in late September, Ruth and 
Harry Haisten were on their way to school. 
The pawpaws were ripe along the creek, 
and deceitful persimmons glowed yellow 
and red like plums along the fences and in 
the pastures, pretending they were ripe. 
Harry was twelve and Ruth ten; they were 
ordinary country children, glowing with 
health and full of frolic. The basket which 
Ruth carried was full of good cheer for the 
noon hour, and their stubby bare feet made 
deep tracks in the dust as they walked. 
Suddenly Harry cried out: “Hello! there’s 
a mover wagon and a lot of kids. Hurry up, 
Ruth, a girl is always so slow!” 

“IT always finish my work first, just the 
same,” retorted Ruth. “Why don’t you 
hurry along yourself, if you’re so smart?” 

In a corner of the rail fence a little girl 
sat wiping her mouth and crying. In her 
lap lay. a handful of hard, red persimmons, 
and one lay beside her on the grass, the 
bite which had been taken out of it ex- 
plaining the situation without the aid of 
words. Harry roared with laughter. “Say 
you,” he said as he stood with his hands 
ir. his pockets, still grinning, ““Didn’t you 
all know any better than to bite into a 
green persimmon? Well, you are green!” 

“We didn’t all eat ’em, only just me,” 
said the little northerner, meekly, “they 
looked so good.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Ruth, “they ain’t good 
when they look good. There’s got to be a 
frost before any of ’em’s good, and some of 
‘em not till there’s a hard freeze. And 
they’re ugly and brown, then, and don’t 
look a bit good.” 

‘Where are you all from?” Harry tried to 
look as much like a man as he _ could. 
several teeth missing, and one toe tied up 
in a rag. “That’s our home up there, where 
the red barn is.” 

“And the apples? Oh, my! I wish papa 
would stay arcund here. Maybe he will.” 

Ruth took a big red apple from the bas- 
ket and tossed it into the child’s lap. She 
remembered a “scarce year,” when they 
had not themselves had all the apples they 
wanted. 

“Thank you. I do hope papa will stay 
here.”” Ruth noticed that the child wore 
shoes, and asked her why she did so, add- 
ing: ‘““‘We always go barefoot in the sum- 
mer; that’s why I dread to get big.’’ The 
child rubbed the toes of her worn shoes 
tcgether. 

“TI guess you'd like to wear shoes if you 
got stuck full of cactus thorns once. I 
never went barefoot. The cactus is as bad 
as: green persimmons.” And she laughed, 
showing two deep dimples. She was 
browner than any white child they had ever 
seen, and some tight, Gark curls showed 
under the red woolen hood she wore. Har- 
ry thought her rather jolly to laugh over 
eating green persimmons. 

They were gone in the evening when the 
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children returned from school. Nothing re- 
mained of the camp but a smoldering fire 
between two stones, some corn husks and 
the scattered green persimmons. A rod or 
two further on, a horse painfully limped 
along, eagerly cropping the short grass by 
the roadside. There was a strap around his 
neck, and a card hung from it. 

“Let’s go up and see him,” suggested 
Ruth, “See him nothing,” scoffed Harry, 
“I’m glad I ain’t a girl. Mammy said she’d 
whip you if you brought home another livin’ 
thing.” 

“IT reckon that horse ain't much alive, and 
I’m goin’ to see him.” “All right! And I’m 
going to tell pa. He'll sure whip you if you 
dast to feed that horse.” 

“IT reckon not,” she said with calm con- 
fidence as she dropped down among the 
golden rod and asters in the inner fence 
corner. “He’ll just say, ‘That’s all right, 
pussy, take all the corn you want,’ and then 
he’ll help me shuck it. You go on and tell 
him to come on down here.” 

“You'll see!” called back Harry, as he 
sped away. He soon repented his rashness, 
as he found his father helping the hired 
man pick up potatoes, and he was himself 
obliged to take his place while his father 
went down the lane to discipline poor little 
Ruth. She was stripping the husks from 
the long, yellow ears of corn and feeding 
them to the famished horse as he came up. 
“See, pappy,” she called out when he 
stopped by her and looked quietly on, “he’s 
real hungry.” 

“Seems so,” he said. ‘Whose horse is he?” 

“Why, mine,” she said, beaming. ‘‘Look at 
that card; it tells.” 

“Hm. You read it, pussy.” 

“My name is Jim,” read pussy, and if 
you will please feed me, you may keep me. 
I am nine years old and I will work to pay 
you as soon as my foot gets well. I got a 
nail in it, but it will soon be well.” 

“It is the first time I ever heard of a 
horse telling how old he is, and telling the 
truth about it,” the father added after a 
look at his teeth. Then he took up the lame 
foot and examined it. “A month’s rest will 
cure that, and then what will you do with 
him? Don’t you think thirteen cats and 
two calves are about enough pets without 
taking in a horse?” 

“But, pappy, I will feed him my own self, 
and you said yourself that you had too 
much feed. And just see his eyes. Please, 
pappy. Harry said you’d whip me if I fed 
him, so now you can whip me if you want 
to, sand then we'll take him home, won't 
we?” 

In a few minutes they were leading him 
along, accommodating their steps to his 
halting gait, and Ruth was telling her 
father about the girl who ate the green per- 
simmons. “And, pappy,” she said, as the 
gate came in sight, “I will let you drown 
two of my kittens, because you are a good, 
good pappy. But not Harry, because he 
loves to hurt things. You could kill them 
real e-easy, couldn't you, pappy?” “I might. 
Which one do you think you can spare 
best?” 

“Old Mottey’s got eight with the two I 
found at tke school house. But it wouldn’t 
be right to take any of hers, because she 
feeds the two littlest ones. And that yel- 
low cat that I wanted to call ‘Brother Bis- 
by,’ because she has rolly eyes like he has, 
but mammy wouldn’t let me because it 
wouldn’t be religious. Do you think cats 
need to be religious? Do you, pappy?’ 
“Pappy” looked earnestly down the road. 

“If it would do to drown her—but it 
wouldn’t, because she hasn’t the leastest bit 
of sense. Her kittens are so slim and lim- 
ber—there’s four—that they’re pitiful. I 
couldn’t kill Brother Bisby’s kittens.” 

“But that’s fourteen.” “Yes. Is that too 
many?” ‘We'll try and keep them, pussy. 
But try and not gather up any more, honey, 
for your ma ain’t goin’ to stand it.” 

Jim fattened amazingly. His foot was 
well in less than a month, and Ruth rode 
him without a saddle, to the pasture after 
the cows. He was very gentle, and soon 
became a favorite with everyone on the 
farm. Ruth’s mother, who was not fond of 
pets, made much of him. She was a thin, 
nervous woman, with a mouth which was 
very small and very tightly closed. It is 
fortunate that such women so often marry 
big, easy men like the father whom little 
Ruth adored. 

The swift fall days were nearly past. The 
persimmons ripened under Jack Frost's 
cold kiss, and the nuts were falling faster 
than the children could gather them. The 
Saturdays were all too short. The great 
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nuts from the “low ground” hickory trees 
along the ereek and the thin-shelled little 
shell barks on the higher ground in the 
pasture were soon gathered, Farther away, 
down by the river, grew the pecans. There 
were cows to be brought home for the win- 
ter from the river pasture, and one morn- 
ing Ruth heard her father planning to take 
them all with him when he went down for 
the cattle, to gather pecans. “There will not 
be any outside of the pasture; the hogs 
will take care of them. But there ought to 
be plenty of nuts under the trees in the pas- 
ture.” 

On the morning appointed for the trip, 
the children went about in an ecstasy, 
watching the various preparations. Ruth 
fondled her cats, hugged Hama, the girl, as 
a compensation for being left behind, and 
climbed to her seat before the horses were 
put to the wagon. Before noon they were 
driving through the pasture gate, and Ruth 
was silent with awe as she gazed up 
through tree boughs that seemed a ladder 
to the skies. She was accustomed to trees, 
but not to such giants as grew on the river 
bottom. She ate her lunch im silence, obliv- 
ious to the “‘chaffing” of the hired man and 
the jibes of Harry, and saw them go away 
to “round up” the cattle, Harry with the 
rest, cracking his whip and yelling in true 
cowboy fashion. 

“Come, honey,” said her mother, who 
had accompanied them solely for the com- 
fort of the rest. and not for any pleasure 
she had in such excursions, ‘‘you must 
pick up nuts while they are rounding up the 
cattle. I think Harry ought to have stayed 
to help, but your pa don’t manage him Hike 
he ought. There’s a pecan tree, that one 
with leaves like a black walnut, only not 
so big under it. Take this basket.” 

Ruth did not think of asking her mother 
to help; she knew without heing told that 
her mother preferred the red and green 
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carpet on the parlor floor at home to the 
russet one under the trees, and the yellow 
and purple wool monstrosities, which she 
misnamed fiowers, and kept on the mantel 
in the same sacred retreat, to the golden 
flowers of the “Spanish needle” scattered so 
lavishly here. But Ruth loved these wild 
beauties of the wood and field. Belated car- 
dinal flowers glowed in the wet places, and 
delicate, pale asters, white, blue, lavender 
and dark purple, nodded at each other un- 
der the trees. 

There was no underbrush; the high arch- 
ing boughs kept out all sunlight when in 
leaf; and only along the space cleared for 
the fence had sumac and sassafras gain- 
ed a foot—rather a roothold. Ruth broke off 
a little twig of the latter and nibbled it as 
she gathered up the nuts. Her mother had 
taken out her knitting and was sitting on a 
seat from the wagon, which had been set 
down at lunch. 

She did not turn when she heard Ruth 
pour the nuts into the wagon, but gave a 
contemptuous grunt whena great bunch of 
eyebright, damp, but glowing, was thrust 
under her nose. It is a sensitive flower, and 
withers in the fingers as it is gathered, so 
Mrs Haisten brushed it away contemp- 
tuously with one flirt of her hand. It was 
a grief to her that her only daughter should 
be so fond of such ‘“‘trash,’’ and so averse to 
piecing quilts. When she turned at last. 
in half an hour, perhaps, the child was not 
in sight. A vista of great tree trunks 
stretched away, solemnly still, but no little 
figure in a brown gingham dress was in 
sight. She was not alarmed, for the girl 
had picked up all the nuts in sight, and 
was probably gone in search of more. She 
waited another half hour and then got 
slowly upon her feet, “turning” a heel as 
she did so. 
glad little voice answered. 

{To Be Concluded.] 
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Caraway. 
LALIA MITCHELL. 





An odor strangely sweet comes softly steal- 
ing 
Upon my senses, whence I cannot say 
Nor tell its name ’till memory revealing 
Past wisdom, whispers gently, ‘“Cara- 
way.” 
And then I see a garden far extending 
To where the pasture land its limit curbs, 
And little children all expectant bending 
With eager fingers o’er a bed of herbs. 


My garden fades, and in its place another, 
An attic picture, with its odd array 
Of sage and catnip, treasures dear to 
mother, 
And best of all, a wealth of caraway. 
What cakes and cookies it was wont to 
season, 
These pungent seeds so shining, 
and bright, 
I wonder if their merit was the reason 
Our school pails always empty were at 
night. 


brown 


O days departed, were I but a painter, 
Your scenes and faces ne’er should pass 
away,— 
But childhood’s images grow hourly fainter, 
As fades the odor now of caraway. 
Yet in my heart old memories are throng- 
ing. 
A trifle thus sometimes our calm disturbs, 
And I, a man, cry out, and weep with 


longing 
For mother and her fragrant store of 
herbs. 
Aspiration. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 





of the gloom, out of the 
night, 
Into the day, into the gladsome light 


Springeth bright Flora upwards from the 


Out gruesome 


sod, 
Stretching her hand imploringly to God. 





At a meeting of the British association 
not long ago, Sir John Lubbock exhibited 
a wasp which he had tamed. The little 
creature seemed attached to its owner, 
never stinging him, and allowing itself to 
be gently stroked. It lived in a bottle, but 
its master indulged it with frequent trips 
into the outer air during the day. At night 
it always returned of its own accord to the 
bottle. 


That finished, she called, but no 
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A BAD BOY 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


EducateYour Children. 
A. H. MAY. 





The American farmer has responsibili- 
ties and duties besides that of accumulat- 
ing property. Nor is the accumulation of 
property the greatest duty that he owes 
tc himself and his family and the state. 
The first law of nature is that of self-pres- 
ervation. When he has provided for that, 
then come other duties that he owes to his 
family and the state. I wish to speak here 
of only one, which it seems to me the Amer- 
ican farmer has not learned to value as he 
should. I mean that he has failed to rec- 
ognize the importance of education. 

It can not be gainsaid that our country 
schools fall far behind the city schools in 
efficiency. They give at most a very rudi- 
raentary and narrow view of life and its re- 
sponsibilities. Their education has been in 
the line of narrowness, without any intelli- 


gent and broad conception of the sphere- 


of man’s earthly existence. That is the 
reason that he is unable to cope with those 
who have had better advantages through 
training in city schools. It is true that we 
have thousands of farmers in this great 
nation of ours who are the equals if not 
the peers of those trained in city schools, 
but that does not destroy the force of my 
argument when I say that on the whole the 
country schools are characterized by their 
narrowness. Indeed, no man honors the 
farmer more highly than Ido. I look upon 
him as being one of those who are creat- 
ing and sustaining the vital energies of the 
race. In their humble vocation, uncon- 
sciously, it may be, they are sustaining the 
world. 

Education will make your children free, 
widen their mental horizon and they will 
grasp the great problems of life firmly and 
understandingly. Their sphere will not be 
circumscribed by any bounds. Give them 
at least ten years for getting an education 
and let those years be devoted to intel- 
lectual work. Then build up your country 
schools. Give them your hearty support, 
and do not look upon the progressive edu- 


cator as a “visionary fellow.” 
i 


How Agriculture Is Taught in France. 





The perfect system of agricultural edu- 
cation in France has had much te do with 
the wonderful improvement in French 
farming. The federal grants for this pur- 
pose are now nearly a million dollars a 
year. The social and political position of 
the farmer in France has been advanced 
also, and the general public appreciate the 
importance of agriculture. Agricultural 
teaching is now given in France in seven 
cifferent stages or degrees. First, there is 
the superior instruction of the national ag- 
ricultural college, for which we have no 
corresponding institution in the United 
States. 2. The national schools of agricul- 
ture corresponding to our state agricultural 


colleges; 3, the practical schuuls of agricul- 
ture, for which we have no counterpart; 
4, apprenticeship schools where boys and 
girls are taught all the mysteries of gener- 
al farm work, fruit growing, dairying, silk 
culture, apiculture and fish culture. Then 
there are (5) mixed schools, with professors 
cf agriculture and agricultural chemistry 
and (6) instruction in the fields, for all of 
these schools have lands attached just as 
though the grammar schools in American 
rural towns had lectures on the agricultural 
sciences illustrated by work in the field. 
7. France has carried to great perfection 
her experiment stations, which are doing a 
work similar to that done by similar sta- 
tions in this country. , The laborer has the 
farm school, the small farmer the practi- 
cal school, those in a better sphere of life 
the national schools, while others who de- 
sire to devote their attention to agronomic 
science have the agronomic institute, which 
is truly a polytechnic of sciences, physical, 
chemical and natural. By this means those 
engaged on the soil are kept abreast with 
the best and latest practice in agriculture, 
and are enabled to see and learn such 
things as tend to the improvement of their 
condition and industry. 





The New Arithmetic—How to make out 
checks, notes, bills, receipts and similar 
business papers that are used every day, 
should he taught in the highest grades of 
all district and grammar schools. Some idea 
of the keeping of simple accounts for 
household or farm purposes should also be 
taught, along with business correspondence. 
Indeed, these practicalapplications of arith- 
metic and of writing ought to be a part of 
the training in arithmetic and in writing. 
The children would then be so fascinated 
with figures that they would never forget 
such lessons. Imitation money or other 
means of transacting actual business be- 
tween the pupils would add to the interest. 
Herein lies the secret of the good work done 


by many of the commercial schools and 
business colleges. 
Tablers, we have talked enough about 


having a letter circle for the grown up 
members. Now let us act. Send in names 
and dimes for the expense, as I have done, 
and Mr Editor will assign us properly, and 


we may become acquainted. I endorse 
Moccasin Bill’s suggestion to make Old 
Fashioned Girl secretary of her circle. 


Doubtless she is a_ strictly up-to-date 
woman. Let the maids lose no time in be- 
coming members, for who knows what in- 
tention some of the bachelors may have, 
even including Bachelor of Cordaville. The 
replies to Sport’s offer show how many 
there are who-would avail themselves of of- 
fers timid bachelors may make.—[Blue- 
grass Bach. 
siniasnecssilataipiniacanty 
The Seven deadly sins are at our elbow 


unless the one virtue of love is in our heart 
to render them invisible. 


By the road of By-and-by one comes to 
the house of Never.—[Spanish Proverb. 
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Violet Hospital. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


> 


Mamma’s beautiful pansy violets were 
arooping their heads. Sylvia had to sort 
them over and lay aside quite a good many, 
when she put fresh water in the vases for 
mamma. The little heap of rejected flow- 
ers looked limp and sorrowful, and touched 
Sylvia’s tender heart. ‘Poor little violets,” 
she murmured, touching them very gent- 
ty with her finger tips. Then she thought 
of something. Sylvia was always thinking 
of something. 

“‘Bensie, Bensie,”’ she called, ‘‘Come quick! 
T’ve thought of a beau-tiful new play!’’ “‘O, 
yes, what is it?” Bensie cried eagerly. He 
was used to Sylvia’s ‘“‘new plays” and 
liked them. 

“Violet Hospital—that’s the name of it. 
We'll make lots of little beds—of wet cot- 
ton, you know,—and nurse these little sick 
pansy violets. You get the building blocks 
—all the long ones, and I'll go and borrow 
a night-cap of grandma. Nurses always 
wear white caps and aprons. You can be 
the ‘house sturgeon’—that’s what they call 
7em.”’ 

Bensie ran away to select the long blocks 
for the patients’ cots, and Sylvia ran up to 
grandma’s room. When she came down 
she was Nurse Sylvia in a big ruffled cap 
and a long white apron. She had a bunch 
cf soft white cotton in her hand. 

“Get a dipper o’ water, doctor,” she said 
briskly, ‘‘we must hurry—they need ’medi- 
ate attention. The sickest ones we’ll put in 
the c’lamity ward. What do you prescribe 
for them, doctor? (you must say ‘Ah—h, 
well, I think they need a Thompson sweat, ’ 
—that’s what grandpa used to take).” 

“Ah—rr,” began little Bensie obediently, 
“T s’pect they need a—a—”’ 

“(Thompson sweat).”’ 

“A Thompson sweat. I s’pect they do, 
truly.” 

“All right, doctor, I'll give ’em one right 
cff,”’ Nurse Sylvia assented cheerfully. 

A half an hour later one of the patients 
at the Violet hospital was discharged, 
cured, and taken, sweet and bright and 
grateful, for mamma to see. “It looks as 
well as ever,” mamma said, “I ‘think I 
must visit the Violet hospital, where they 
make such beautiful cures. I like the looks 
of the nurses and ‘sturgeons’ very much.” 

So they had a visitor in Violet hospital. 
She saw the little rows of beds, arranged 
as beds always are in hospitals, and the 
tiny blue faces on the little wet pillows of 
cotton. The moist, white sheets were 
drawn up neatly and tucked under the pa- 
tient’s chins. Everything was very dainty 
and clean and cheerful. 

“This is the convalescent ward, I sup- 
pose,” mamma. said. ‘“‘The little patients 
seem to be all recovering.” “They look 
rather blue,” a voice over mamma’s should- 
er said. Of course it was Uncle Dick’s 
voice. 

Nurse Sylvia laughed. ‘‘They are blue in 
their. faces, but .they’re real cheerful in 
their hearts,” she said. ‘‘You see, they’re 
so glad to get well!”’ 

“Yes, I see,” Uncle Dick murmured. “I 
don’t feel very well myself. I think I’d like 
to lie in one of those cool, white beds and 
be cured.” And then everybody laughed. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Near the Sunset—If the Tablers wish, I 
will write a piece in opposition to Miss 
Idal on the Indian question. I live within 
seven miles of a reservation and the sub- 
ject will be ‘“‘A day’s drive in the Coeur 
D’Alene Indian reservation and what was 
seen.” I know little of Miss Idal’s expe- 
rience among the reds, but it differs in 
some respects from mine. The west is a 
good place for a bashful boy. Brace up 
and face a girl as bravely as you would 
° Spaniard. This state is far away, but it 
adds one star to Old Glory, so write and 
say you sent a letter nearly across the 
United States to a person you never saw. 
I am 18 and am 6 feet tall. The photo- 
grapher said he would take my picture full 
length; and I guess I would get my money’s 
worth. During the winter I go to school 
and take lessons in elocution. In the elo- 
cution class there was only one other boy 
besides myself, so we had a monopoly. 
There are a great many lawn parties dur- 
ing the summer. Just think, a girl to help 
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you eat ice-cream and cake, then play snap 
and catch ’em! And occasionally an in- 
necent quadrille is enjoyed.—[Pacific Giant. 





The School Ma’am—I see there are letters 
waiting for the address of the Illinois 
School Ma’am. I am as much in love with 
my profession. as ever. I would like to 
Lear from other teachers, so as to com- 
pare notes. I attended a summer school 
this year and have learned many new 
methods which are very practical. I am a 
great lover of books. I think Quien Sabe’s 
method of keeping a note book an excellent 
plan. Think E. P. Roe’s books contain so 
much that you meet in everyday life; the 
characters are so real. From Jest to Ear- 
nest is my favorite.—[Ruth G. Winn, (Il- 
linois Schoolma’am), Waltham, III. 

















A WHISTLING GIRL. 





Lassies Ride—I wish I could ride a horse. 
We have no saddle horse. so I have never 
ridden. A little girl rode over here to-day 
on her pony, and persuaded me to ride it. 
I did so, and she called after me to “pull 
up on the reins sudden.’ I did, and after 
the first jump I found myself sliding down 
one side of the horse with my foot caught 
in the stirrup on the other side. I managed 
to scramble back, however, but I fear if I 
had lost my balance that time I never 
would have found it. I agree with Student 
on the subject of education. A friend of 
mine worked out one summer and winter 
in order to go to the normal school in the 
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CURED 


BY THE 


Kola Plant 


F A New and 
REE, Positive Cure 
for. Asthma has been 
found in the Kola 
Plant, a rare botanic 
product of West African 
origin. So greatarethe 
owers of this New 
emedy that in the 











L : The Kola Plant. 

short. time since its discovery it has come into 
almost universal use in the Hospitals of Europe 
and America for the cure of every form of Asthma. 
The cures wrought by it are really marvelous. 
Among others the editor of the Farmer's Magazine, 


of Washington, D. C., Mr. Alfred Lewis, testifies 
that after by oan years continuous suffering, espec- 
ially in Hay-fever season, the Kola Plant completely 
cured him. He was so bad that he could not lie 
down night or day, for fear of choking. After 
fifteen years suffering from the worst form of 
Asthma, Mrs. A. McDonald, of Victor, Iowa, writes 
that the Kola Plant cured herin two weeks. Rev. 
S. H. Eisenberg, Centre Hall, Pa.; Rev. John L. 
Moore, Alice, 8. C.; Mr. Frank C. Newall, of the 
Market National Bank, Boston, and many others 
give similar testimony of their cure of Asthma, 
after five to twenty years suffering, by this wonderful 
new remedy. If you suffer from Asthma in any 
form, in order to prove the power of this new botanic 
discovery, we will send you one Large Case by Mail 
entirely free, All that we request in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. It costs you absolutely nothing. Send 
your address to The Kola Importing Company, 
No- 1164 Broadway, New York City. 
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SPECIAL $2.75 






ation. You can examine 
and try it on at your 
nearest express office, 
and if found exactly 
as represented and 
the best value 

ever saw or heard of, 
and far cheaper 









=< 
est style for Fall and 
inter, made of Black 
or Blue all-wool genuine Clayton Beaver Cloth, 28 inchee 
long, very full sweep, 12-inch soger cape and longo storm 
collar, beautifully edged with fine Black Baltie Seal Far, 
trimmed with one row wide and two rows narrow Mohair 
braid. This garment is fine tailor-made throughout and 
equal to capes that sell at more than double our price, 


Write for our free Cloak Catalogue of everything in women’s 
and children’s 7 


wear. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, cHicaco. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly relisble. —Editor.) 


RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, to 
introduce anew discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees, fences and bridges 
throughout town and countrv: steady. cmploymen’ com- 
mission or salary; 865 PER MONT AND EX- 
PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited 


in any bank at start if desired. rite for particulars. 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$50.00 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


TO OUR READERS 
AT FROM 


$16.% to $20, 


All readers of this journal can 
secure through us the finest grades 
of sewing machines at very reason- 
able prices, ranging from $16.00, 
freight prepaid, to $20.00, freight 
prepaid. All our machines are 
warranted for five years. | 

All interested should send a 
2-cent stamp for circulars giving 


full particulars. 


Address orders to either of our offices be 
| low; but to avoid delay, send to the one 
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nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place, 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
































Fc complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, addresg 
ne GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chitage 
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RHEUMATISM 





Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
sent free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 
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spring and pass the junior final, and she 
bas just gone back for the senior year to 
graduate. Then she expects to teach. Sol 
think it paid her to work hard the sum- 
mer before. I am glad Norma wrote, as I 
secldom meet anyone with the same name 
as mine. She must live quite near me, too. 
If she gives her address perhaps I can come 
and see her sometime. If Harry Burnett 
still reads this paper, would he object send- 
ing his photo to be printed and oblige.— 
[Pennsylvania Lassie. 





Poppies—By what some of the girls say 
they seem to thing it a disgrace to know 
how to work. I am one who doesn’t. I can 
cook and sew and like it. I am 16 and am 
5 ft 4 in high. I play a mandolin and dear- 
ly love free-hand drawing. I ride horse- 
back a great deal. I think October is the 
nicest month in the year. Mr Editor, my 
favorite flower is the poppy. I planted so 
many this spring, and they came up so 
thick that I transplanted them, and they 
all died but five plants. I think The Stu- 
dent is a very wise fellow by what he said 
in his letter about an education. I quite 
agree with him.—[{Brown Eyes. 





A Hay Ride—Have any of the Tablers 
ever been to a picnic in a _ hay-rigging 
party? I went as a member of one last 
week and had a very enjoyable time in- 
deed, but did not arrive home until after 
the midnight hour. I wish to warn all 
those who go on such excursions, though, 
to have plenty of hay in the wagon. I have 
about the same opinion of the Spaniards 
as Miss Fidget has. I have read the books 
Miss Idal mentioned, but may I ask if she 
las read any of Ruskin’s books? I think 
they are very good.—[Buckeye Represen- 
tative. 





Electric Power—How many of the young 
people of the Table are students of corres- 
pondence schools? They offer great chances 
for a girl or boy who wishes to better their 
education. I am taking a course in mechan- 
ieal electrical engineering and find it far 
superior to the old-style text books that we 
find in high schools. Why don’t some of 
the electrically inclined Tablers have some- 
thing to say, or aren’t there any? How 
many of the girls dare to take a shock 
through their teeth? If anyone wishes to 
build a small dynamo I will send them the 
@Crawings of one that is about one-fourth 
horse power. I built one of the same style 
two years ago which will generate about 
20 volts current, with the aid of an old 
sewing machine gear. If I was sure the 
Tablers would not laugh at my crude crow 
tracks I would try to illustrate a few elec- 
trical devices.—[Elec Tricity. 

t# Send ‘em along, Elec; the Tablers 
will be interested and will envy your skill. 





Chatterbox’s Pet—Well, I see there are 


but few that agree with me on these games, 
but they can’t frighten me. No, Tablers, I 
Lave the “gift of grit’’ as well as the “gift 
ef gab.”"" You would all have thought so if 
you could have seen the battle I had with 
a gentleman sheep to-day. I was left all 
alone, not a person on the farm but my- 
self, so I had to be kitchen maid and do 
some baking. In order to do this I had 
to go to the hen house after some eggs. 
Away I went over the fence singing as 
loud as I could, little dreaming of having 
that sheep meet me at the door—but he 
did! I put my hand on his head. He was 
very good-natured, so I went on, got upon 
a box and got somewhere near four dozen 
of eggs—(I never knew the exact number.) 
He stood and looked on. I did not know 
what he was thinking of, but I knew later. 
I got down and said, ‘“‘You’re a good sheep, 
Dick.” Hardly had the words left my 
mouth when I heard a slight crash and was 
greatly surprised to know his head had 
come in contact with my blue apron of 
eggs, and he was coming with all ven- 
feance again. I of course knew enough to 
step one side and let him go on. Yes, I 
did step one side, but in so doing I got my 
feet tangled in a barrel hoop and—well, I 
eat down, not very gracefully, either, but 
. did not sit there long. No, for I expected 
that sheep again. That awful hoop was 
seemingly wound around my feet, so I made 
several attempts to gain my feet before I 
succeeded. Dick, seeing the mixup of dirt, 
corncobs, hoops and eggs, which were all 
in the air at once, stood back and looked 
on as if amazed. When I got up I seized 
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that hoop, sent it flying through the air 
at him with one hand (for he was coming 
again) while I held firmly my apron of eggs 
with the other and took one great kangaroo 
leap through the door. But four feet are 
swifter than two. Before I gained the 
fence he made one more bee line for my 
apron, which he did not miss. I got up on 
the fence, to the top, but ’twas high and I 
could get no farther, for there were still 
enough eggs unbroken to forbid my jump- 
ing off or slipping down on the other side. 
l sat down and contented myself by throw- 
ing away the broken shells, counting the 
whole ones and sadly viewing my white 
lawn dress change color as the remains of 
the broken ones slowly drizzled down the 
front. I thought Dick would go away, 
then I could get down and lay the eggs 
through, then climb over, but no. After I 
had sat there half an hour a bike came and 
the rider, wondering what had befallen me, 
helped me from my uncomfortable seat. 
I owe that sheep no grudge for I will ad- 
mit he is my pet lamb. Remember, it was 
2ot me he wished to hurt, it was that blue 
apron of eggs. But I'll break and burn 
tkat barrel hoop yet; yes. I will! Say, Y F 
BH, you and your little wife come and see 
me, and you can gather the eggs while she 
and I look on. Now I'll wind up with 
“there is more vice than virtue in billiards, 
pool and cards.”—[Chatterbox of Chautau- 
qua. 





Card Playing—Chatterbox of Chautau- 
qua, you are quite a philosopher at 17. What 
you say is very true, but that playing cards 
cr pool are as bad as drinking, I must say 
in defense, I think is not so. Where can 
you see the harm of a quiet game of cards 
at home? To be sure many people asso- 
ciate cards and pool entirely with a saloon. 
There of course it will lead to bad habits. 
But played at home or at the clubhouse as 
a pastime, I think there is no more harm 
than in any other of the simpler games. 
Now that you have heard from one of the 
boys (who is strictly friendly) stick to your 
word and write again.—{Night-hawk of 
Nineteen. 





Grocery Wagon—Our baby is a good deal 
nicer than your cats and dogs and rabbits 
and things. The other day the baby tried 
to eat the young folks’ page in the Agricul- 
turist. Are there any of the Tablers that 
like to play paper dolls? I think it lots of 
fun. My sister and I have eight. We study 
the fashion books for styles to make the 
dresses like. One of our best games is 
grocery wagon, for there are so many of 
us that we can have a horse and driver 
and a lot of folks to sell things to. We 
little folks must thank the Editor for put- 
ting his foot down to keep those big chil- 
dren from running us out.—[Topsy. 





2.58—I think Miss Sweet Bunch of Dai- 


sies’ picture is very sweet. I wish she would 
give her address, I always admired a girl 
with black hair and dark blue eyes. If she 
would send her address she would surely 
hear from me. I am a boy in the senior 
class. My age is 17. My home is in the 
Empire state of the south. I have a 2.38 
gaited horse that I enjoy driving to my 
racing cart in the shade of evening. I am 
not a horseracer, but love a good horse. 
I carriei some girls to ride one morning 
end they begged me to run him, but I 
knew they would be afraid.—_[Romeo, Bow- 
man, Ga. 





Another German—We are ardent read- 


ers of this paper, and I am especially in- 
terested in the letters of the Tablers. I am 
a German farmer’s son, 17 years old. I live 
on a poultry farm of 17 acres, with a hennery 
large enough for about 2500 hens. We do 
all the work on the place ourselves. I have 
a sister 18 years old who helps in all kinds 
of work. We raise beside our stock, grain, 
Sweet corn, cucumbers, muskmelons, water- 
melons, citrons, squashes, peas, beans, to- 
matoes, potatoes, beets and blackberries. 
We made a trial of sugar beets and they 
seem to do well here. Our place is situ- 
ated in the Adirondack mountains, four 
miles from Lake Champlain, where I can 
have all the sport I want in fishing. At 
home our greatest pleasure is a game of 
croquet after dinner.—[Frank Gunkel. 





Who can tell me the present headquarters 
of the national amateur press association, 
also the address of the chairman of the re- 
cruit committee.—[Leroy C. Butler. 





Paine’s 
Celery 
Compound 























There is one true specific for diseases 
arising from a debilitated nervous sys- 
tem and that is Paine’s celery compound, 
so generally prescribed by physicians. 

Tt is the most remarkable remedy that 
the scientific research of America has 
produced. 

Prof Edward E. Phelps, M D, LL D, of 
Dartmouth college, first prescribed this 
positive cure for dyspepsia, biliousness, liv- 
er complaint, neuralgia, rheumatism, all 
nervous diseases and kindred troubles. 
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(Takes 4x5 pictures. Three 
double plate holders, loaded, 
printing frame and all chemi- 
cals, etc., free.) By selling Baker's 
Teas, Etc., to the amount of 50 
premium pounds. Write us for 
particulars.7ransportation/ree. 
W. G. Baker, Dept.2, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Sweet Potato for Ornament. 
G. R, K., NEW JERSEY. 





In localities where the sweet potato is 
grown the dainty vine excites no comment, 
but in colder sections it would be hailed asa 
thing of beauty. It may not be generally 
known that the sweet potato may be easily 
rooted in water and the foliage is thrown 


fe ny 





out in great abundanee. Select a large, 
well-ripened potato (care should be taken 
to see that it is perfectly sound) and pass 
a strong wire through it about an inch and 
a half from the top; place the other end in 
an ordinary glass fruit jar filled with water, 
the wirerresting on the jar and holding the 
pctato suspended in the water. Set the 
jar in a cool, dark closet for a few weeks, 
keeping it filled with water, after the man- 
ner of rooting hyacinths and other bulbs, 
and when well filled with roots bring it out 
into the light and heat of the window. The 
top will soon start and the rapid growth 
of the pretty vine will be almost pleasing 
and form an added attraction to the win- 
dow garden. The cut shows How to ar- 
range the potato in the fruit jar, and also 
shows howa sweet potato vine grown in this 
manner looked in my window last winter. 


Papen Re ae 
From Drudgery to Service. 
8S. NAOMI WOLCOTT. 





At a recent meeting where the subject 
was Naaman refusing to do the little sim- 
ple thing commanded by the prophet, a sis- 
ter commented as follows: “I used to dis- 
like the little things about housework. I 
liked at night to look on the day’s work 
that showed something worthy accomplish- 
ed. The sameness of the sweeping, dish- 
washing and things that must be repeated 
over and over, that taxed my time and 
strength with no very visible results, was a 
sore trial to me. So in my more public 
work I wanted to do the things that should 
show the greatest results. The little rou- 
tine odds and ends of service annoyed me, 
The comfort of our family depends upon 
these little ministries, and when faithfully 
verformed, they are foundation stones ofthe 
highest home life. I’d rather be a home 
mother with my dear ones’ arms about me, 
their loving, trusting eyes looking to me for 
guidance, than to have the applause of the 
world over any other work.” This, however, 
does not hinder her from being the most 
earnest worker to make the world a safer 
place for her darlings, some of whom are 
just coming into contact with its tempta- 
tions. 

Another sister said: “I received great 
benefit on this line from a leaflet 
discussed by us years ago. It compared the 
table to the altar in the inner courts of the 
home. The mother to the officiating sis- 
ters Who placed upon this altar that which 
built up the temple of an immortal spirit; 
and was declared by Scripture to be the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. That upon its 
proper elements and preparations depend- 
ed that health and strength so essential 
to the proper use of all the functions of 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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The ‘‘Ivory’’ is a favorite shaving soap because it makes a 
profuse rich lather, which softens the beard to be removed and 


It costs about one-fifth as much as the so-called shaving soaps 
and many who have used it for this purpose for years, will not 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, fit it for many 
special uses for which other soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 
A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as 


good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for “‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Prester & Gamble Co., Cincinnstl : . 
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both mind and body. It so ennobled my 
daily work as to raise it from drudgery to 
service and is often a comfort to me as 
I work over the hot stove preparing the 
meals for the family.” 





Misleading Statements—A thing that 
really annoys us is the lying statements of 
some sewing machine agents. Take this in- 
siance of a case in Webster Co, Neb: A 
lady, despite the many and oft-repeated 
cautions of a local dealer, decided to trust 
to “her favorite paper,’’ and send for one of 
our sewing machines. Soon after it reach- 
eo her she wrote in great grief and disap- 
peintment. The agent had been in to see 
her, had opened the sewing parts, and with 
his knife had scraped off a bit of metal 
which he showed her was “very soft.’”’ She 
was ignorant of machinery, and the “agent” 
was either too ignorant or too dishonest to 
tell her that in all high grade machinery 
when there is high speed, if two. hard 
metals rub together, they soon wear out; 
that an alloy of soft metal, placed between 
two hard metals, largely does away with 
the friction and wearing. This compound, 
tough but soft metal, costs many times as 
much as steel. This is only one of the hun- 
dreds of ways in which agents and dealers 
mislead customers. The Nebraska “agent” 
paid the highest compliment to our ma- 
chines by pointing out this soft, anti-fric- 
tion metal. Send a two-cent stamp for 
an illustrated pamphlet giving full descrip- 
tions, prices, etc, of all sewing machines 
which we offer our subscribers, 

re 

He who is ashamed of his calling ever 
liveth shamefully in it. 





If you would be as happy as a child, 
please one. 


Do better next time. 





EXTRA PAY fire iiericee seh 


free eA LESTE aie ope atern gatelog 


DEAR EDITOR—We want a few men in every 
state to exhibit our Cuban Panoramic War Views 
in halis, schoolhouses and churches, and good men 
without experience make $5.00 to $12.00 per day. 
Only afew dollars capital is necessary to start 
and we furnish everything. If you know of afew 
such men, or will make mention of it in your 
paper, those who write us will receive full partic- 
ulars by return mail. Very truly, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 


MONUMENTS 


DON'T tu hyeu investheate WHITE BRONZE. 


More artistic and end x; less expensive. Prices to suit 
all. Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly Le. = hah 
write a4 designs and information. Costs nothing to 
nvest 

oes SRerine. N CRUM BLING. 
oes ING. CRACKING. 
i MONUMENTAL BRONZE Co., 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 




















pom at oes. art 
$19.60 retail value $25 to rey y 
Machines$8,$11.50 and $15. acme 


and 
Write today for, special ~ 
ight CASH BUYERS UNION, 
“164 W. Vas Bue see 42 Chiesgo,Iil 


Be High-Arm 





PILES Constipation and ALL Female Diseases CURED. 
eg TRIAL FREE Mrs. B. ROWAN, Milwaukee, Wis. 





When writing to advertisers be gure te 4 mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 
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OVAL CENTERPIECE 


BUSY FINGERS. 


Oval Centerpiece. 
LOU LYLE, 





Requires one spool Glasgo lace thread No 
50, and medium steel hook. 

Chain forty-five, one dc in fifth st of 
chain and one dc in each st of remainder 
of foundation ch; ch five, fasten in first st 
of chain. 

1—Ch five, (one dc between fourth and 
fifth dc, ch two, one dc in same st, ch 
three) nine times; then (one dc in ch at 
end, ch two, one d c in same place, ch three) 
three times; make nine clusters on other 
side like first side, at end make three same 
as first end, join to 3d st of five ch. 

2—S cin next st, (ch three, one d c under 
two ch, ch five for a picot, fasten in top of 
last d c, make two more picots fastened in 
same st; ch three, one s c under next three 
ch); repeat all round. There should be 
twenty-four groups of picots. 

3—Ch five, fasten in top of second picot 
of first group, (ch five, fasten in second 
picot of next group) repeat around. 

4—Ch three, 1 dc in every st of ch all 
round, making several extra ones round 
each end to make work lie smooth. 

5—Ch five, d c in fifth st, (ch two, one dec 
in same st, ch three, one dc in next fifth 
dc) repeat throughout the row. 

6—One s c under first ch of three, (ch 
three, one dc in two ch, ch five for a picot, 
fasten in top of last d c, make two more 
picots fastened in same place, ch three, one 
Ss c under three ch), repeat all round. 
Thirty-five groups. 

7—Like third row. 

9—Like fifth row. 


8—like fourth row. 
10—Like sixth row. 

11 —Like third row . 12—Like fourth row. 

13 —Like fifth row. 14—Like sixth row. 

15 —Like third row. 16—Like fourth row. 

17—Like fifth row. 18—Like sixth row. 

19—Like third row. 20—Like fourth row. 

21—Ch six, one dc in sixth dc, (ch two, 
one d cin same d ec, ch three, one dc in 
next 6 dc), repeat around. 

22—Like sixth row. 23—Like third row. 

Border: 1—Ch three, one d c in each of the 
first ten stitches of last row, (ch five, two 
dc in fifth st, ch two, two d cin same st, 
ch five, miss four st, ome d c in each of the 
next eleven stitches), repeat around. 

2—(One s c in 2d d ec, one s c in each of 
next eight s c, ch five, two d ec under two 
ch, ch two, two dc under same ch, ch five), 
repeat around. 

8—(One s c in second s c, one sc in each of 
next six sc, ch five, one treble crochet— 
thread over twice—under two ch, ch five), 
repeat all round. 

4—-(One sc in 2d se, one sc in each of next 
four s c, ch five, one dec between each 
t c of last row, with one ch between each, 
ch five repeat around. 

5.—(One sc in 2d sc, one s c ineachof next 
two s c, ch five, one d c between Ist and 2d 


dc, ch five, fasten in top of d c just made 
for a picot, ch two, make eight more pic- 
ots with two ch between, ch five), repeat Over 
each scallop and join. If a smaller pattern 
is desired, this scallop can be added earlier 
in the design. 


A Baby’s Heroism. 
ABBOTT. 

That a Spartan self-control and indiffer- 
ence to pain may be cultivated in very 
young children, is a suggestive fact which 
parents should more frequently recognize 
and act upon. Sometimes its manifestation 
is spontaneous, as in the case of a Brook- 
lyn cherub, blue-eyed, beautiful and four 
years of age. ' 

One day at luncheon he saw in circulation 
for the first time, an attractive-looking 
mustard pot with its slender, long-handled 
spoon, whereupon he was overcome with a 
desire to sample the supposed dainty. In 
vain his elders represented that it was not 
food, and that it was only for old people. 
Little Harold, as ayoung American of spirit, 
asserted his right to investigate the pecu- 
liarities of a new dish which found favor 
with those older and wiser than he. His 
judicial papa yielding to the force of this 
reasoning, finally passed the pot, with the 
discouraging remark: ‘“‘Remember, if you 
do not like it, that I advised you not to 
take it.”’ 

“Yes sir,’’ replied the small investigator 
into life’s unsolved problems; as he helped 
himself to a generous spoonful. All eyes 
turned in loving sympathy toward the 
“high chair’ as the dimpled hand lifted the 
fiery condiment in its unrelieved intensity 
to the tender, pink mouth. Poor baby! The 
color flamed into his face and tears rose 
to his eyes under the torture, but with the 
reroism of a martyr to his faith, he stoical- 
lv repressed his suffering, and in reply to 
the rather cruel query of an elder brother, 
“Is it good, Harold?” he firmly asserted 
that it was, maintaining a cheerful con- 
versation upon the subject for some mo- 
ments. 





ROSA G. 


AND DAUGHTERS 





Puff Cake—Two cups sugar, % cup but- 
ter, 3 eggs (whites beaten separately), 1 cup 
milk, 2% cups flour, 1% teaspoons baking 
powder, a little salt, flavoring. Mix sugar 
and butter together well first, care being 
taken not to get too much butter; to scant 
the amount a little is far safer than to in- 
crease it a particle. Next, add the beaten 
yolks, and a little of the milk, so it will 
be the right stiffness to beat well. Beat this 
until almost white, then add the flour and 
milk alternately, next the salt and flavoring 
and lastly the whites.—[Helen E. Walton. 





Hiccoughs—After all else had failed, I 
tried the following remedy for hiccoughs 
and was at once relieved. I have since test- 
eG it many times, and always successfully: 
In a tablespoonful of yinegar place as 
much salt as will dissolve, and take a 
part or all as may be necessary. Always lie 
down when suffering from hiccoughs, and 
remain quiet for at least five minutes after 
they have stopped.—[L. Mitchell. 





Drop Cookies—Take 1 cup sugar, % cup 
lard, 2 eggs,’ 1 cup sweet milk, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, 3 cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder and add a few currants. 





The Crop—We plant the young shoots of 
sin and then curse the crop. 
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WHEATLET 


Itiseasily and perfectly digested and is not 
only the ideal breakfast food,but also makes ex- 
cellent desserts and fancy dishes. 







If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name with your order, we will see that you are 
supplied. The genuine made only by 


j FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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GrAsHAkT’s IMPROVED KNITTER 


WITH RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 
Knits everything required 
in the household from 
homespun or factory yarns. 

Knits seamless hosiery equal 

to hand knitting. CHEAP, 

PRACTICAL, SIMPLE. A 

child can operate it. Excels 

all competitors and imitators. 
Only machine made _ with 

RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Par- 

ticulars and sample work 

. (plain and ribbed) free. A 

machine FREE to working agents. Address, — 

J. E. GQEARHART, Box A2, OLEARFIELD, PA. 
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Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
chimney advertised. 
What of that ? 
It’s the only make worth 
advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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DILLEY’S QUEEN 


WASHING MACHINE 
Washes cleaner, easier, and in / 
Seana Live AGENTS WANTED, 
c usive territory to right ps 2. 
our circulars and prices, SENT FREE, 


‘Tae Muir Washing Mach.Co. Dep.A Mair, Mich. 

















LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soan Mfe. Co.. Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, Sept, 24th 








PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Master Joe. 
RUTH RAYMOND. 





Tm Master Joe, and “rather small’’ 
Folks say, but mamma tries 

To cheer me up; she says I'll grow 
And be a great surprise. 

Sometimes I rock the baby so— 
And sing a lullaby. 

“You're mamma’s comfort, little Joe,” 
She says. I wonder why? 


And if I bring her slippers when 
She’s tired out in her feet, 

And stons to rest, she calls me then 
Her boy that can’t be beat. 

She laughs to see me put in place 
The playthings scattered here, 

And when I wash the baby’s face 
I’m mamma’s darling dear. 


But when I teach Old Rove to say 
His prayers along with me, 

My papa says in his queer way, 
“That boy’s a rogue, you see.” 

I had the croup once, then I cried, 
And mamma cried, and Dan 

(That’s papa) prayed, close to my side, 
“God save our little man.”’ 

a — 


Heating the House for Baby. 


ORMSBY A. COURT. 





Mediums for producing heat consist of hot 
air furnaces, steam and hot water boilers, 
wood, coal, gas and oil stoves, and the open 
fire place.’ The steam and hot water radi- 
ator systems are undoubtedly the best, for 
they maintain a Steady heat at any desired 
pressure. They give forth no noxious va- 
pors, nor do they create otherwise than 
natural draughts. Hot air furnaces are ex- 
cellent means for heating when the regis- 
ters are placed high up in the walls. Low 
wall and floor registers beget unpleasant 


draughts. Care should be taken that 
the air feed pipe for the furnace doesn’t 
lead into some (filthy alleyway or yard. 


Sewer gases, introduced by this means, 
lowers the baby’s vitality and induces dis- 
ease by a system of slow poisoning. 

Furnace heating is usually too dry for 
health, consequently some means should be 
taken to moisten it, such as hanging a wet 
cloth in front of the register, which also ar- 
rests free dust, or by placing receptacles 
filled with water about the room. This 
water should be changed daily. 

Wood and coal stoves are excellent heat- 
ers, but burning coal gives forth a danger- 
ous gas that induces headache, and when 
confined, asphyxiation. Most modern 
stoves are constructed with the idea of rem- 
edying this evil. Constant ventilation of the 
rooms in which a stove or furnace is used 
should not be neglected. Remember that the 
more oxygen that there is in the air the less 
artificial heat will be needed for the body. 
The gas from stoves, lamps, etc, consumes 
oxygen very rapidly, hence the need of 
ecnstant ventilation during their use. Open 


fireplaces afford a pleasant heat, though 
uneven and confined to a limited 
radius. They are, however, expensive, 
for the greater part of the heat is 


wafted chimneyward, and they are a source 
of intolerable floor draughts, especially when 
2 window or door is open. 

Mothers should not forget that whenever 
artificial heat is employed, the danger of 
draughts is intensified, for the reason that 
heated air is continually rising and giving 
place to the cold air that in winter is ever 
sifting through the cracks in the floors, 
windows and doors. 

An wnendurable temperature deranges 
health by its long continuance or sudden 
variations. Therefore do not keep your 
rcoms either too hot or too cold. In win- 
ter 68 to 75 degrees F is sufficiently warm 
for comfort. Do net overload the baby’s 
crib with bed clothing. Cotton sheets and a 
light woolen blanket or two ought to suf- 
fice. Cotton coverlids should be eschewed. 
Cottons are too dense, they prevent evap- 
oration of the body exhalations, thereby 
erdangering the infant’s health. When the 
room is teo hot and baby overloaded with 
bed clothes, perspiration is induced, easy 
breathing is interfered with, and restless, 
unrefreshing sleep the consequence. When 
baby is bathed in perspiration and any 
portion of its body becomes exposed 
through restlessness, ete, the slightest 


draught is liable to cause chilling, and the 


MOTHERS 





result—a cold of some sort. Yet one should 
not house the baby in one atmosphere con- 
tinually; endeavor rather to harden it by 
a gentle change of temperatures and fresh 
air so that it may be the more able to re- 
sist the effects of our changeable climate. 


The Necessary Outfit. 


EVA ELOISE MOORE. 





Baby’s first three months should be spent 
almost entirely in bed, and little slips of 
soft muslin made in the simplest manner 
possible are the only appropriate clothes 
for such use. Six of these little slips, which 
iater are used as night-gowns, are enough. 
Four little dresses, one yard long, gathered 
to a pretty yoke, with dainty edging at 
neck and sleeves, are sufficient. Material 
tor the yokes can be bought by the yard. 
One-eighth of a yard is enough for each 
in all-over nainsook embroidery or fancy 
tucking and hemstitching. Finish the bot- 
tom of these little dresses with a deep kem 
bpemstitched or a fine insertion set in to 
match the yoke. It will take two yards of 
the plain goods for each dress. English 
nainsook or India linen at about 25 cents 
ere suitable materials. There are pretty 
weaves in fine checks that some might 
prefer. 

Two long white flannel skirts and two 
cambric ones, made plain as possible, and 
three barrow-coats of light gray flannel are 
necessary. Three yards makes the two flan- 
nel skirts. Use the width of the flannel for 
the depth of the skirt, thus having but one 
seam and that only partly sewed up. The 
barrow-coats would have no seam at all— 
cpen up the front. The flannel can be 
tought for 20 cents a yard. Flannel that is 
not all wool is best, as it will not shrink so 
much. If four little waists are made, low 
necked, no sleeves, the skirts can be but- 
toned on them, and there is no slipping as 
with the bands. The waists should be 18 
inches around, and folded twice at the bot- 
tom where the buttons are sewed on. With 
these waists, one skirt can be easily re- 
moved without disturbing the rest of the 
clothes. 

A good plan is to stitch a strip of soft 
cotton about 8 inches wide to the bottom of 
these waists, allowing to lap well behind 
where the waist closes. This answers for 
a band, and for attaching the napkins. The 
abdomen should be carefully protected dur- 
ing the first two or even three years.of a 
child’s life. 

Four little shirts can be made from two 
yards of 20 cent flannel, or the little woven 
ones can be bought. Cotton bird’s eye 
makes nice napkins, as it washes easily. 
It comes in different lengths and is sold by 
the piece. If the washing is done daily. as 
it should be, particularly in warm weather, 
two dozen napkins should be ample. Why 
gny one should want more is a mystery un- 
less they want to wash them only once or 
twice a week, 

This is all in the reform line of dressing 
children—no tight bands, everything sus- 
pended from the shoulders. Always dress 
them as lightly as possible consistent with 
warmth, and have all parts equally warm. 
A young child’s garments should never be 
starched, should have as few seams and 
gathers as possible, and be loose at the 
armholes. 

Two little sacques of pale pink and pale 
blue French flannel at 56 cents, are easily 
made. One-half yard is enough for each. 
Finish the edges with briar stitching in 
white silk. Knitting silk is the cheapest. 
White pique bibs edged with torchon or 
Val lace are very useful, keeping baby’s 
g0wns dry and clean. One dozen of these 
will not be too many. Material for every- 
thing mentioned so far amounts to $11.75. 


———_ESE 

Bright Young Friends—I live on a fruit 
farm in Michigan. If the Y F BE will come 
and see me I will give him all the peaches 
he wants to eat instead of a broom. My 
sister’s name is Erma and she belongs to 
a letter circle. I was born near Washing- 
ton, D C. I have been to the top of the 
Washington monument. I wonder if any 
of the other Tablers have been up so high 
in the air. I don’t know who will be sur- 
prised most if this is printed. I guess I 
will.—[Ethel Miller. 


Only a good man can see good things in 
others.—[Ram’'s Horn. 








The Rarest Fruitage is the last te fall.— 
LWill Carleton. 





AND DAUGHTERS 







The little Dutch 
boy who stopped the 
leak in the dike with 
his finger saved his 
country ffom over- 
whelming destruc- 
tion. You have read 
abeut him in your 
scheoi readers, how 
he was walking along 
the dike when he 
heard a faint sound 
of trickling water, 
and knew at once that 

a leak had sprung in that great embank- 
ment which saves Holland from the devas- 
tations of the hungry sea. It was early in 
the night, and no one was near at hand. 
The leak was small when he found it, but 
he knew that the action of the water would 
enlarge it long before morning; and wash 
away the entire embankment, inundate the 
country and destroy his own and thou- 
sands of homes. So he bravely put his 
finger in the crevasse, and kept it there all 
the long night through, until help came and 
the ning was properly stopped. He had 
saved his country. 

Equally insignificant is the entrance o 
disease into the human system. The 
ginnings of the most terrible ailments a 
so small they can be easily stopped at th 
start, Your health is a dike which ke 
out and stops the inroads of dangerous an 
devastating disease. Whenever it break 
down, no matter how slightly, there is 
opening fer disease to enter. "te the apen-| 
ing is not watched, it will grow larger, | 
until the sweep of disease overwhelms) 
you, and health and perhaps life is de-) 
stroyed forever. 

Fortify your health with Dr. Pierce’s| 
Golden Medical Discovery, and you can 
defy ill-health. You can make your health 
so strong a bulwark that disease cannot, 
find a crevice through which it can creep. 
Taken in time, Dr. Pierce’s remedies pre- 
vent greater and more serious troubles.! 
Hundreds write daily to Dr. Pierce, telling 
him how these remedies have saved them 
and made them strong. 

Constipation causes and aggravates many 
serious diseases. It is speedily cured by: 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 
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freight 
eharges, This stove is size No. 8, oven is 1e}4xi8x11, top 
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G QUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe de- 
livery to your rai station. Yourlocal dealer would 
e » Prager dang X such a stove; the freight is onl 
bout 81.00 for each 500 miles, so we save you at ca Teast cae, 
ddaress, SEARS, § ROEBU UCK & CO, (Ine), CH 
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[26] 
THE GOOD COOK. 


To Dress a Chicken. 
A. R. M. 

Never scald a chicken in boiling water. 
For a young chicken, two quarts of boiling 
water and a pint of cold water in a pail is 
enough, and not so hot that the skin will 
break easily. For an old chicken more hot 
water will be needed, but use the same 
amount of cold. In picking the feathers 
from a young chicken, pick close to the 
body or rub the feathers off to get all the 
pin-feathers out that is possible. 

When the feathers are all off and it is re- 
spectably clean of pin-feathers, proceed to 
singe it. Turn all sides of the chicken in 
the flame of a burning newspaper, but don’t 
put it down on the paper or you will have 
a worse time cleaning it than if you had 
used boiling water. 

Now with a pointed but rather dull knife 
and some warm water in dishpan, proceed 
tu scrape the chicken, first the legs, then 
the wings, breast and neck, back and tail. 
Be sure to get out all the stray pin- 
feathers as you come to them. When you 
are sure it is all clean, hold it up by the legs 
and pour a dipper of water over it. It is now 
ready to cut up. Place it on a piece of 
heavy wrapping paper and cut off the feet 
at the knee joints. Cut both joints of the 
leg from the body, and then cut it in two. 
Sever the wing from the same side of the 
body and lock it. Treat the other side in 
the same manner. Next remove the wish- 
bone. Cut straight down just in front of the 
breast bone, then turn the knife toward the 
neck. Lay the piece over to break the joint, 
and cut the rest of the flesh. Be careful not 
to cut the crop, which you can pull out now. 
Cut the flesh just back of the point of the 
breast bone, and continue to cut on either 
side, following the bone, until nearly to the 
backbone. With both hands break the 
backbone and the inwards will fall out. Cut 
everything from the top of the heart, and 
the gall bag from the liver; sever the giz- 
zard from the intestine and cut through the 
thick part of it on the side where the inlet 
and outlet is, until you cut the inner skin. 
Tear it open and take out the inside. Some- 
times, though you be ever so careful, the in- 
side skin will break. In that case, empty 
the contents and pull the skin out. Wash it 
in water by itself before putting with the 
rest of the chicken. Cut the flesh down to 
the vent, and cut well around it. Cut out 


the oil bag. Pull out everything that is 
loose inside the backbone. 
If the chicken is to be fried, break the 


back lengthwise through the center and cut 
it in two pieces. To remove the bone that 
corresponds with our shoulder blade and 
collar bone, start the Knife a little to one 
side of the center of the back and cut down 
over the ribs. Lay the piece over to break 
the joint and cut the remaining flesh. Do 
the same with the other side. There is 
only a small place on each side of the breast 
now to cut. If it is a large chicken and is to 
be fried, cut the breast lengthwise on one 
side of the bone. Take out the lungs and 
break the ribs from the backbone. Pull out 
everything not eatable from the inside of 
the skin on the neck, cut the bone off 
square, if it is not already, wash it and 
the chicken is ready to cook. Have your 
knife sharp or you cannot accomplish any- 
thing satisfactorily. 

For a chicken that is to be roasted, the 
inwards must be taken out through an 
epening made from the point of the breast 
bone around the vent. If the crop will 
not come out through the neck, cut an 
opening. 

A chicken is much nicer to dress if it has 
been shut up over night, as the crop and 
bowels are then empty. 

I 


Change in National Dietary—In study- 
ing the food and diet of the people of this 
country for the past few years, the fact 
is revealed that the amounts of fat and 
sugar consumed are very large. This comes 
from the abundance and fatness of the 
meats and the increased supply of sugar. 
Indeed our national dietary appears to have 
become one-sided, so great is the excess of 
fuel material. A reaction, however, seems 
to have bugun. Sellers of meat in many 
places are finding a decrease in the demand 
for fat meat, and large amounts of fat are 
rejected by customers in butchers’ shops. 
This apparent decrease in the demand for 
fat meat seems to be in response to an in- 
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stinctive tendency to shape the diet more 
or less to the actual demands of the body. 
It is our opinion that the story of any na- 
tional life might be drawn from a story of 
the national dietary, and that peculiarities 
ot life and thought are the direct result, the 
necessary outgrowth of the national food. 
There is one thing for the pork producer to 
doe to meet the demands of the times, and 
that is to make leaner pork, which can be 
obtained by feeding nitrogenous foods as 
skimmilk, bran and shorts. Pork made from 
corn exclusively has relatively but little 
lean, and is more or less unsuitable for the 
market. The competition of other products, 
both for food and other purposes, is increas- 
ingly severe.—[L. W. Griswold. 
a 

Bachelors to Spare—No state in the Un- 

ion has as many maidens as bachelors— 


not even Massachusetts. where the figures 
are 219,255 spinsters against 226,085 bache- 


lors. Massachusetts is the banner state 
for spinsters, the bachelors outnum- 
bering them by only two-tenths of 
one per cent. Next comes Rhode Island, 


where the excess of bachelors is two per 
cent. The excess of bachelors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is 8 per cent, in North 
Carolina 9 per cent, in New Hampshire 
9 per cent, in Connecticut 20 per 
cent, in Maine 37 per cent, and in Vermont 
54 per cent. In Maryland the bachelor sur- 
plus is 10 per cent, in New Jersey it 
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is 22 per cent, in New York it is 26 
per cent, and in Virginia it is 22 per cent, 
Idaho takes the lead as a desirable place 
of residence for women who want hus- 
bands, that state having 1000 per cent more 
bachelors than spinsters. The exact figures 
are 16,584 single men against 1426 single 
women, 20 years old and upwards. Wyom- 
ing is a close second, with an excess of 992 
per cent, the figures being 16,183 bachelors 
against 1487 maidens. Arizona is next. 
with a surplus of 931 per cent, the figures 
being 13,649 against 1326. Washington has 
an excess of 777 per cent in bachelors, the 
figures being 80,537 against 9,181. Nevada 
is a good fifth, with a surplus of 678 per 
cent of unattached males, the figures being 
12,175 against 1627. It will be understood 
that no widowers are included in any of 
these statements, nor yet any divorced 
people. All of both sexes below 20 years 
are left out. 


Games—I do not agree with Chatterbox 
that cards, pool and billiards are no bet- 
ter than drinking. Why does she say so? 
Perhaps she knows nothing of the games 
herself. Pool and billiards I have never 
Played, but know enough about them to 
Know that if played under proper condi- 
tions all will be well, and if not so the 
persons themselves are to blame, not the 
game.—[Centaur. 








MRS. PINKHAM TALKS TO THE FUTURE WOMAN. 





Will the New Generation of Women be More 







































me. 
the ovaries. 
any good. 


now in good health. I will always give your medicine 
Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman best Understands a Woman’s Ills 


Beautiful or Less So? Miss Jessie 


Ebner’s Experience. 





A pleasing face and graceful 
figure! These are equipments that 
widen the sphere of woman’s useful- 
ness. How can a woman have grace 
of movement when she is suffering 
from some disorder that gives her those 
awful bearing-down sensations? How 


~ can she retain her beautiful face when 
she is nervous and racked with pain ? 

Young women, think of your future and provide 
against ill health. 
daughter, and prevent in her as well as in yourself 
irregularity or suspension of nature's duties. 

If puzzled, don’t trust your own judgment. 
Pinkham will charge you nothing for her advice; write 
to her at Lynn, Mass., and she will tell you how to 
make yourself healthy and strong. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound strength- 
ens the female organs and regulates the menses as 
nothing else will. 
JESSIE EBNER, 1712 West Jefferson St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

‘Dear Mrs. PInKuHAM:—I feel it my duty to let you 
know of the great benefit your remedies have been to 
I suffered for over a year with inflammation of 

I had doctored, but no medicine did me 
Was at a sanatarium for two weeks. 
doctor thought an operation necessary, but I made up 
my mind to give your medicine a trial before submit- 
ting to that. 
leucorrheea, painful menstruation, diz- 


Mothers, think of your growing 


Mrs. 


Following is a letter from Miss 


The 


I was also troubled with 


ziness, nervousness, and was so 

weak that I was unable 

to stand or walk. I have 
ya taken in all several bot- 
tles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound and 
Blood Purifier, and am 
the highest praise.” 





—_$___ 


Great Drop in Drugs. 





DEAR EpDITOR—We are selling almost every 
known drug and remedy, every known instrument 
and appliance, at lowest wholesale prices. Some 
rem es others sell as high as $1.00 to $2.00, our 
ees is 25cents. Our special drug catalogue will 

sent free, postpaid, to any of your readers who 
will cut this notice out and send tous. Very truly, 








SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 








WONDERFUL 
HARMONY PIANO OR ORGAN CHART! 


It teaches how to play accompaniments to any piece or 

song in a few minutes! No knowledge of music necessary! 

A child can doit. Indorsed by teachers and musicians. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS, _ HARMONY PUB. CO. 
83 and 85 White Street, New York City. 





Talk Around the Table, 


The Parents’ Fault—I really think that 
bad temper in children is often developed 
by us parents, who are too careworn to give 
the needed time and tact to the training of 
our children. A case in point was that of 
a dear child, who began one bright morn- 
ing by trying to be good and obedient, but 
unfortunately her mamma refused her sev- 
eral reasonable requests, and after being 
denied her simple wants one after another, 
she gave up to a passionate outburst, which 
might have been avoided, if the mother had 
been more thoughtful of the child’s hap- 
piness. Should we not, as parents, try to 
sympathize more fully in our children’s 
little plans, and thus learn more of the 
best way to train them?—[Mrs W. E. John- 
son, 


How One Wife Manages—Human nature 
likes variety. If man and wife live together 
day in and day out without any change, 
seeing very few other people, it is apt to 
become something of an old story, however 
sincere their love. If the wife goes off on a 
visit occasionally to friends or relatives, it 
is a good thing for both of them. It fresh- 
ens up her mind, gives her new ideas and 
experiences, and she usually comes back 
better satisfied than ever with her own 
home and surroundings and more capable 
of making them attractive and helpful, and 
the husband is mighty glad to have her 
back again, too. If her outing is only for 
a few days, the result is excellent. So, too, 
the husband will be benefited by going 
away a little while by himself. I think it’s 
nice for husband and wife to take little 
journeys together, if only by team, but this 
idea of being separated for a few days, 
while one is left at home alone is worthy 
of becoming more general. Of courseit can be 
abused. Lots of men don’t appreciate their 
wives or what they do simply because the 
wife is always at home and they don’t have 
oecasion to fully realize the place she fills. 
Let her go away for a day or two, or longer, 
and such a man will know how to appreci- 
ate her when she gets back.—[One Who 
Has Tried It. 





A Dialogue—The steamer had passed the 


mines and Forts Wadsworth and 
Hamilton safely. The rolling of 
the boat had sent several women 
below. A freshman to whom every 
object and incident was suggestive 


of a college or club experience, who. talked 
incessantly of what the fellows and I—or 
rather of what I and the fellows did, for ‘I’ 
was paramount in everything—and who 
knew more about the cruiser St Paul 
which had come in to coal and take on 
heavier guns;'and whose tall black smoke 
stacks were sighted, than Captain. Sigsbee 
can ever hope to learn, had gone to the for- 
ward deck with his adoring cousin. The 
boat. stopped at Sandy Hook. In the 
rear we could*see rows of tents gleaming in 
the sunshine; and picturesque groups of 
“boys in blue’ stood about the dock. A 
motherly old soul began to croak about the 
dangers and hardships of a soldier’s life 
and the stintof rations at Tampa. “It is not 
patriotism,’’ I overheard a pert young miss 
say; “they volunteer because there is noth- 
ing for them to do at home, or to seek ad- 


venture.” “Isn’t it wonderful how few lives 


have been lost on our side?’ said a little 
woman who wore a navy blue outing suit 
with red, white and blue necktie, and dain- 
tily picked her chocolates from a “‘Dewey”’ 
box. ‘What a glorious victory Dewey’s 
was!” ‘Do you stop to think, madam, that 
the lives lost on the other side were dear: to 
someone? Those Spaniards left mothers, 
wives and sisters to mourn for them.” The 
speaker was an anxious-faced woman who 
was eating a lunch out of a pasteboard 
shoe box. “I know that,” said the. little 
woman, toying with the Dewey box, “and 
they were brave fellows, too, but I would 
rather that their mothers, wives and sis- 
ters were left desolate than ours.” “And I 
believe,” said the anxious-faced woman, 
“that more of our men have been killed 
than we know of. My friend had a letter 
from her husband down there and he spoke 
of his advancement and of vacancies to be 
filled. What made those vacancies? Not de- 
sertions, of that I’m sure.” Two men on 
the other side. of the deck. were talking 
Of the demoralizing effect of war. “Crime 
is now reduced to a minimum,” said one. 
“An outltét has been made for the restless 
Spirits. Wait till these restless spirits are 
disbandéd and let. loose on society. Crime 
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reached its maximum after t..e civil war.” 
[Evangeline. 





Sam Jones—The indescribable, irrepres- 
sible Sam Jones’ ideas, though always 
fresh and original in expression seem to 
my conservative notions not only irrever- 
ent, but a bit coarse. I think when he crit- 
icises the ‘‘mad rush of the majority of our 
Americans for the Almighty dollar” he 
might say an extenuating word about the 
philanthropic uses to which the majority of 
those who “get there financially’’ put their 
doWlars; of the quick generosities of the 
people of our “billion dollar nation.” I 
should like to ask Mr Jones to what was 
due the superior intelligence and efficiency 


of the volunteer privates in our 
present war, if not to the free 
schools, free books and free in- 


structions which he repudiates. There are 
men about here who will not “say good-by 
to their drinks’’ to give their ‘“‘kids’’ the 
full advantage of free instruction, much 
less to pay for instruction. Mr Jones 
must know that the strong will always 
have to bear the greater, the weak the 
lighter share of the world’s burdens. Per- 
haps higher branches are taught than is 
necessary; perhaps ‘‘too many teachers are 
nourished at the public rack,’’ but we do 
not err on the righ side? Our free schools 
have done as much to civilize, yes to Chris- 
tianize our nation as our free churches, 
and the school teachers have done as much 
to make the man as the preachers.—[Evan- 
geline. 
EE 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest, 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 
3. A MONUMENT— 
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From 1 to 2, giving new vigor. 

From 3 to 4, capable of leaping. 

From 1 to 3, an ancient Portuguese coin. 
From 5 to 6, the walrus. 

From 7 to 8, abounding with seaweed. 
From 9 to 10, the coverings of insects. 





We Hang little thieves; but we let the 
big ones off.—[German Proverb. 





Satan pays in advance, God when the 


work is done. 





Waste Not Time in catering to the rich. 


$1.96 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 


3,000 CELEBRATED ‘*‘KANTWEAROUT” double 
seat and double knee. Regular $8.50 Boys’ 2- 
Piece Knee-Pant Salts going at $1.95. - 
A NEW SUIT FREE for any of these suits 
which don’t give meg ye! _— > 
is - ou 
Send No Mone = -and send to us, 
state age of boy andsay whether large or 
small for age, and we will send you the 
suit by express, C.O.D., subject to examin- 
ation. You can examine it at your express 
office and if found perfectly satisfactory 
and equal to suits sold in your town for 
3.50, pay your expres’ agent eur special 
offer price 1.95 and express charges. 
THESE KNEE-P SUITS are for 
boys from 4 to 15 years of age, and are retailed 
everywhere at $3.50, Made with double seat 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 
made from a special wéar-fesisting, heavy- 
weight, ALL-WOOL Co ae Sree nest, Benfeome = 
te: se lining. a 2 nterlining, pad- 
=} ving and reinfo ng, ——— linen sewing ng afise 
tailor-made through a suit any boy or paren ou 
E TERE CLOTH SAMPLES of Boys’ Clothing 























ple Book No. 90C, contains fashion plates, 
measure and full instructions how to order. 
en’s Suits and ae a to — from $5.00 up. 
Samples sent free on app on, ress, 
SEARS, BUCK & CO. (inc icago, lil. 


.), Ch 
(Sears, Roebuck & Cor are thorougitly reliable. Editor) 


5000 BICYCLES 


W/) New °9% models, guar. 

Y ee ae 

shopworn and use 

‘wheels, $8 to @12; swell 

98 models; $16 to $85. 

Great fact ry elosring 

a yt de- 
on @: va u ) 

So posit. Handsome souvenir — tree, 

by 2 work 3 as he of aa —- 
er agents. on ‘or our offer. 

D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, cago. 
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Our Nation in War 


The Battles of our Country 
on Sea and Shore. 


Portfolios comprising Sketches and Photo- 
graphs; reproductions of famous paintings of 
heroic incidents in our country’s wars, from 
the Government Art Galleries and from great 
private collections, picturing the heroism of 
the}Nation in the bloody conflicts of our history, 


ALSO 


Illustrations by Photographs and Drawings of 
all the Thrilling Phases of 


The Spanish-American War. 


Pictures of daring deeds, desperate conflicts 
and memorable struggles afloat and afield, with 
army and navy, representing the tragic and 
heroic events in the Nation’s life. 

Each portfolio consists of 16 pages, each 
11 by 131-3 inches in size, the photographs 
are printed on heavy plate paper, and we have 
no hesitancy in recommending them most 
highly to our readers. 

following is a list of the illustrations in 
the respective parts. - 

For contents of Parts I to VIII inclusive, 
see preceding or following issues: 


List of Illustrations. Part 9. 


Thirty-Third Michigan. 

Wigwagging. 

Behind the Defences at Santiago. 

Heavy Marching Order. 

Some Houses in the Philippines. 

Battle of Shiloh. 

Officers of the Tenth Pennsylvania on Board the Steamer 
“Zealandia,”” 

Battery “‘B” at Drill, Newport News. 

Wrecks of the Vessels of Cervera’s Fleet. 








Battle of Kennesaw Mountain. 

Pitching Tents. 

Battle of Lookout Mountain. 

A Regiment on Dress Parade at Chickamauga. 

A Fruit Vender in Havana. Milk Delivéry in Havana. 
Battle of Franklin. 


List of Illustrations. Part 10. 


Dress Parade, Sixth Massachusetts, U.S. V. Camp Alger, 

A Roadside Scene Near Manila. 

Gen, Guy V. Henry aud Officers of thé Tenth Cavalry, 
Coal Dock. 

Battle of Chattanooga. 

Second Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

The Yumuri River at Matanzas. 

Blowing up the Mine at Petersburg, Pa. 

Hospital on Battlefield, Gettysburg. 

Washington and His Generals. 

Battle of Chickamauga. 

A Palm Hutin the Yumuri Valley. Horses Laden with 
Maleja, in Matanzas. 

Battle of Saratoga and Wounding of Gen. Arnold. Oap- 
ture of New Orleans. 

Ninth Ohio, Colored, Camp Alger. 

View in the Suburbs of Manila. 

Camp and Kitchen. 

The Captain General’s Palace in Havana. 


List of Illustrations. Part 11. 


Commissioners to Puerto Rico. 

Storming of Fort Donelson, February 16, 1862. 

Life in the Tents. 

The “Seneca.” 

The Capture of Major Andre. 

Gun Practice at Camp Warburton. 

Cadets of the Military School, Havana. United States 
Camp at Fair Grounds, New Orleans. 

Troops at Newport News. 

Washington and His Generals. 

United States Signal Corps, Newport News. 

Luzon. 

United States Volunteer in Full Marching Order. 

Battle of Lookout Mountain. 

Camp of Engineers. 

Cater Feeuaan: Crushing Mill of a Sugar Plantation 
n Ouba. 


List of Illustrations. Part 12. 
Arrival of First Connecticut at Camp Alger. 
Court Martial. 
Seventh Illinois. 
Officer’s School. 
Street View in Camp. 
Officers of the Fourth Pennsylvania,on Board the “Seneca” 
First Ship Captured in the Spanish-American War. 
Our Victorious Ships. 
Winter in the Trenches. 
The Last Parade. 
Provost Guard of Pennsylvania Battery. 
Company B, Fourth Missouri. 
Transport ‘‘Massachusetts.”’ 
Police Duty in Camp Warburton, Newport News. 
The Advance Guard. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our subscribers can have any one portfolio 
for 10 cts. postpaid, or we will send any 
four (4) parts for 35 cts. if orderéd at one 
time. 

Address orders to either of our offieés ; but to 
avoid delay, send to the ome nearest you. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, juette Bldg. 
Springfield, Maés., Homestéad ‘ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Plant Food. 


Every crop must have the right kind of 


food and plenty of it. Only three plant food 
ingredients need be considered in a ferti- 
lizer—phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and 


POTASH. 


These must be properly balanced. Too 
much of one and too little of another will 
cause partial or complete failure. 
FREE Results of numerous experiments showing 
effects of fertilizers upon various crops 1's 
given in our illustrated pamphlets. These books, sent free for 
the asking, will enable any farmer to use his fertilizers with 
greater economy and greater profit. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 


No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 
All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. 


Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any 
power,one to five horse,sweep, 
tread, steam or wind. Will 
not choke down the em . — 
power. Sold ata low price to 
advertise the fact that we are the largest manafas 
turers in the worldof labor saving farm machinery. 
Send for ey offer on this mill and large illus 
trated cata! e of **Hero” and “American” Grindl 
—. 26 izes ~~" rn Feed Outters, Peck 
Corn reshera, wera, Sweep Powe 
Goodhue Galvanized Steel and Wied Wied mileres 
power and pumping, W ood Saws, Corn Shellers, ete. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo St., BALAVIA, ILIA, 


To a Man in a Balloon 


the fence question 
is of little interest. 
but to people on 
@ the farm who 
want their stock to 
stay where they 
put it, the case is 
different. 


LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Stevens Favorite” Rifle. 


| 





” model, 22-inch barrel, 
Carefully bored 
.o2 rim- 


Take Down 
weight 45 pounds. 


and tested. For .22, .25 and 


tire cartridges. 


No. 17—Plain Open Sights, $6.00 
No. 18—Target Sights, $8.50 
Ask your dealer for the “ FAV- 


Z 


ORITE.” If he doesn’t keep it, we 
willsend, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Send for ¢ omplete catalogue show- 
ing our full line. 


J, Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 


oO. BOX 197, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
~ 

















BU. A DAY 


WITH THE WOLVERINE 
No, 305 Grinding Mill. Grinds more with 
less power than any other mill on earth, 
because crusher and grinder run on separate 
shafts, relieving all friction, Has automatic 
shake feed. Burrs are arranged to open and let 
any hard substance pass through them. Made 
of steel and iron. Lasts a lifetime. Furnished 
with or without elevator. Runs with 2 to 8 H. 
P. Grinds ear corn and all kinds of grain fine or coarse for 
feed or family use. Ti ives the greatest of satisfaction. We will 
ship itto you ON TRIAL iF YOU WISH without any 
money in advance. Write for trial terms. Have 49 other styles 
of grinding mills, 2to 25H.P. Sweep Mills $13.95 to oe 50. ¢ 
LER 18 kinds and sizes. Price 90¢ 
up to $53.50. Largest shells 
500 bu. aday. PEED CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS, 58 kinds 
and styles. Pumping and power WIND MILLS, & to 16 feet. § 
8 ft. Steel Mill Atkes 25. Allkinds and sizes WATER TANKS. ¢ 
All sizes TREAD AND SWEEP, 2- rane 
$21.50; 4-horse, $29.50. All goods va los 
on approval, Send for FREE 256-page catalogue, showing fl 
trations, descriptions and prices of the most complete line of agri-§ 
culteral implements you have ever seen in one ne It will pay § 
u big. We ny direct at agent’s prices. (Address in full). 
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atermelon Time 
makes business—for the doctors. Do 


you call the 
cheapest one? There may be cheaper fences, 
but they won’t cure ‘‘what you.’’ 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 





MARVIN SMITH CO. 66 S.Clinton St. 12H Chicago, Il. ¢ 
We are the largest 


manufacturers of.. Steel 
Truck Wheels 


for farm wagons in America 








Send for Catalogue 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, UL 












ON A LIMITED CAPITAL. 

Any mancan make a good living drilling 
wells for his neighbors. They are better 
and cheaper than the dug wells. The 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE 


is the strongest, fastest and best de- 
signed inthe world, Write for our 
® illustrated catalogue. it’s Free. 


“ST! Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 





THE CHEAPEST,MOST 
RAPID AND PERFECT 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


ON EARTH. 






Does the work of three men. A lady 
F can use it with perfect ease. Used 
as one would a scouring broom. Abso- 


lutely destroys the roots of grass and 
weeds. Price, $1.00each. Agents write 
for state and county rights. 


LIGHTNING HOE 00., Bex 303, OCALA, FLA. 
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HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. «i:. 


RAIN TILE For 45 

aca! Sewer wht) tt FoeeL pas ‘ire Brick, Oven 

nd Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c, Supnly Morter Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
& 


ce. Write for prices. John H, Ji 





Cemen 


That condition, is sure to 
throu 
Cc N's Round 
ears we n making 
ile, Chimne and Flue tees 


40 Std Av, Albany. N.Y, 











The Improved U. $, Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 


All Styles and Sizes. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





$75.00 to $625.00. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 








RURAL 7 


Books 


‘ Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 


‘ Advertised Price. 


r Following are some cof the best books 
¢ upon the subjects that interest farmers. 
$ These and many others are more fully 

£ described in our free illustrated cata- 
j logue. 


The Practical Rabbit Keeper. 

By Cunticutus. Illustrated. A compre- 
hensive work on keeping and raising rabbits 
for pleasure as well as for profit. The book 
is abundantly illustrated with all the various 
courts, warrens, hutches, fencing, etc., and 
also with excellent portraits of the most 
important species of rabbits throughout the 
world. 12mo. 1.50 
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Pigeon Queries. 


Edited by E. E. Quick. A book for pigeon 
breeders and fanciers. Questions and answers 
on numerous topics pertaining to the breeding 
and care of the pigeon, with descriptions of 
various breeds. 32 pp., ill., 8vo. Paper. 225 


Harris on the Pig. 


By JosEPH Hakris. The points of the 
various English and American breeds are 
thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage 
of using thoroughbred males clearly shown. 
The work is equally valuable to the farmer 
who keeps but few pigs, and to the breeder 
on an extensive scale. lJIllustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


By F. D. CoBpuRN. New, revised and en- 
larged edition. The breeding, rearing and 
management of swine, and the prevention and 
treatment of their diseases. It is the fullest 
and freshest compendium relating to swine 
breeding yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


Pigeons, Illustrated Book of. 

By RoBERT FULTON, assisted by the most 
eminent fanciers. Edited and arranged by 
Lewis Wright, author of ‘‘Dlustrated Book of 
Poultry,’ ‘containing standards for jud zing,and 
illustrated with 50 plates by Mr. J. W. Lud- 
low expressly for this work, ‘and with numer- 
ous engravings on wood. Demy 4to. — 
beveled, gilt edges. 


Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 


By HENRY STEWART. A valuable practical 
treatise on the sheep for American farmers and 
sheep growers. It isso plain that a farmer or 
a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a 
flock successfully, and yet so completé that 
even the experienced shepherd may gather 
man ——— from it. The results of per- 
sona. erience of some years with the char- 
poe met < the various modérn breeds of sheep, 
and the sheep raising capabilities of many 

ortions of our extensive territory and that of 

anada—and the careful study of the diseases 
to which our sheep are chiefly subject, with 
those by which they may eventually be afhlicted 
through unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management called for under our 
circumstances, are here gathered. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


House Plants and How to Succeed With 
Them. 


By Lizzie Pace HitinHovse. This book 
has been written for the thousands of wom- 
en who have no conservatory or greenhouse, 
and are compelled to grow their plants in 
their home. he author describes the treat- 
ment only of those plants which can be grown 
successfully in livingrooms. 220 pages, 12mo., 

1.00 


illustrated, cloth. 
f Our 100-page il- 

FREE CATALOGUE lustrated cata- 
logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
$% Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO _ ‘ 

















